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A DAY OR TWO'S FISHING IN PIKE POND. 


BY ALFRED B. 


STREET. 


I nememser a fishing I had once in Pike Pond, 
one of the hundred little sheets of water scattered 


through the forests of Sullivan county. It was upon 


the third and fourth days of July. Great times 
were preparing in Monticello (the village where I 
resided) for the celebration of the approaching 
anniversary. Three or four meetings had been 
held and a vast deal of patriotic feeling had been 
first expressed, which, however, soon degenerated 
into an active partizanship between the two rival 
taverns as to which should make the necessary 
arrangements. A dinner was to be furnished, and 
then tea, which last was to be attended by the oppo- 
site. sexes in an arbor, or “‘ bowery,” as Deacon Cole 
called it, formed-by branches from the neighbor- 
ing forests. Both landlords wished to prepare the 
dinner ; or rather what one wanted the other was 
sure to insist on; so the consequence was that 
quite a flame was lighted in the village. At last 
rival meetings were held and inflammatory 
speeches made, and the celebration was fast be- 
coming not a matter of patriotic sentiment, but 
as to which of the landlords should carry the day. 
Some of the inhabitants were called the “up ta# 
vern folks,” and some the “down tavern.” The 
“up tavern” had two or three influential friends 
on his side, one of whom was a capital hand at 
Fourth of July toasts, and they said most posi- 
tively that they would have nothing to do with 
the celebration if the dinner was to be prepared 
below, while the “ down tavern” had a couple of 
pretty daughters who were belles in the village, 
and, of course, unless the arrangements were made 


there, would not make their appearance in the 
Vou. VII.—No. 2. 
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“ bowery,” where after tea an active promenading 
of the two sexes was usually kept up, te the music 
of the “ Monticello Brass Band,” until a late hour. 
Here was a pretty state of things, and as I had 
the weighty honor of being the “orator of the 
day,” and, consequently, had been cudgelling my 
brains fur a week, I looked aghast at the “doings.” 
I suggested a compromise; but no, matters had 
proceeded to such lengths that each house must 
have all or none. Despairing at last of effecting 
any arrangement, I threw by my manuscript ip 
disgust and prepared to “celebrate” the fourth 
in a different manner. So, on the morning before 
“the day,” I thrust my fishing lines in my pocket 
and started for the residence of mf friend Luke 
Brown, to propose a day or two's fishing in Pike 
Pond. Luke and I had known each other for a 
long time, and had often engaged in the sport of 
angling with great industry in the various brooks 
and ponds of Sullivan. He was very fond of it, 
so I felt sure of his companionship, more particu- 
larly as-T knew he was as much disgusted as myself 
at the “tempest in a teapot” aflair of the two 
houses. So, as before stated, I started down the 
turnpike to his residence, about a mile from the 
village. After a somewhat dusty walk I arrived. 

“ How do you do, major? Where is Luke to 
day!” said I to his father, a fine old Revolu- 
tionary soldier, whe was seated in a room which 
looked over the turnpike upon broad flat mea- 
dows that had formerly been a beaver pond. 

‘* About as usual, thankee! Yes, it does look to 
be a very fine day.” (The major is quite deaf and 
apt to mistake what people say to him.) 
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‘‘Charming, major, charming, but (louder) ; hanging legs around my head; two or three 


where can | find your son?” 

“ Yes, I find the sun quite warm, 100, (with the 
most provoking calmness.) Won’t you come in 
and rest yourself after your walk ?” 

** No, I thank you, major, not at present, but 
(shouting) I’m in seach of Luke; can you tell 
me where to find him?” 

“Luke! why I guess (the major is a Yankee) 
you'll find him at the fur barn. He went there a 
short time ago to feed the colt.” 

Now “the colt” was to my certain knowledge 
twelve or fourteen years old, but, the major having 
reared him never mentioned him by any other 
name. 

I went to the “fur barn” and found Luke busy 
in the haymow. 

“ Hillo, Luke! What say you to a “fish” in 
Pike Pond this afternoon and to-morrow ?” 

“Good ! first rate,” exclaimed Luke, in a hearty, 
good-humored voice; “ the deuce take the cele- 
bration up there at the village and all con- 
cerned !” 

“ Amen, to that! We'll celebrate on the pond; 

eh, Luke!” 
_ “ And let the Fourth of July go to the mischief,” 
added Luke, who was very fond of expletives, 
hurrying from the haymow and with a brief 
‘“‘make yourself contented a moment, Squire,” 
hastening to the house for his fish-lines. 

I took a seat on a carpenter’s bench by the 
large doors, and looked around to pass away the 
time till he returned. There is something quite 
picturesque, I assure you, reader, in a barn, and 
this was really so. In the first place there were 
“the colt” and his companion “ Quaker,” mottled 
all over with spots of light, admitted from several 
knot-holes in the siding above, as they stood in 
their respective stalls, busily engaged in shoving 
their noses deeply in a dinner of oats just supplied 
by the hands of Luke; then there was a range of 
rude rafters overhead looking grim and dusty, half 
in light and half in shadow; an old broken ladder 
stood in a slanting attitude by the side of a ma- 
chine for cutting straw; in a dark corner was the 
glimmering outline of some object which I dis- 
covered at last to be a ruined fanning-mill; 
cobwebs were dangling about in every direction, 
here making network of two or three smali ‘open- 
ings to admit the air, and there swinging like 
little cables from projections and beams; bins 
were ranged along with the light broadly upon 
them, one, being open, displaying the heaped 
contents of yellow oats with a measure resting on 
their plump bosom ; a swarm of wasps was flitting 
around the nest, discernible in a pencil of light, 
like a great lump of clay in an angle of the roof, 
the little irritable things every now and then send- 
ing out scouts to flutter their odd bodies and long 
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bridles hung around; a saddle was cocked up on 
a long peg, as ii soliciting a rider; a harness was 
grouped near by; in the haymow above were a 
couple of pitch forks standing in belligerent atti- 
tudes ; and the two horse wagon was thrusting up 
its pole, as a wood-cock does its long bill when it 
All around, too, were a number of knot- 
holes, chinks and clefts—here displaying the air 
in speckles, and there letting in narrow streaks of 
hazy sunshine which glinted on the buckles of the 
harness, ;tilded the stirrups of the saddle, and 
made mosaic of the hay and straw that lay all 
around in a litter upon the floor. 

Luke, however, soon returned ; the wagon was 
drawn out, “the colt” and “ Quaker” (so named 
from his sober, quiet character) were harness- 
ed to it. In we bustled, and grasping the 
reins with a very knowing air, Luke cracked 
his whip (he was rather conceited about his driv- 
ing) and off we started. 

We ascended the hill, rolled easily through the 
hollow and, climbing another ascent, entered the 
village, Luke’s tongue and the wheels making an 
equal clattering. 

Passing the “down tavern,’ we heard ejacula- 
tions from the “‘bar room” of—“ shan’t attend—no 
celebration—miserable dinner up there”—and, 
proceeding a little farther, cur ears were saluted 
with “no go, down there—poor devil of a land- 
lord—wretched tea—not half a dinner—blow up 
the celebration ;” and, as we launched off upon 
our way along the broad turnpike lined with the 
houses of our beautiful village, we both burst into 
a hearty laugh at the encouraging prospect of a 
celebration on the morrow. 

As we leave the village, however, all thoughts 
but those of our approaching sport vanish from 
our minds. The fields of ripening grain, the deep 
grassy meadows and leafy woods on either hand 
look beautiful, basking under the sparkling light 
of a Summer’s day; the sky is rich and the fitful 
breeze downy and liquid. The colt and Quakg 
go on very sociably together, a little sprinkle ot 
rain (which we escaped by stopping a moment at 
Uncle Jimmy Edmond’s) has laid the dust and 
made the air delicious with damp fragrance, and 
we bowl along at the rate of six miles an hour. 

After a while, we arrive at Foster’s, about a 
mile the other side of “the turn,” which consists 
of a narrow wood-road, leading from the turnpike 
to Pike Pond, the scene of our anticipated sport. 
Here, leaving the colt and Quaker to “stamp the 
flies” and eat their oats in a cool stable, we re- 
trace our way on foot to “the turn,” enter tue 
dark shadow steeping the road, and move off at 
a speedy pace over the roots, herbage and dead 
leaves of our path. The magnificent and unshorn 
forest is around us, deep, rich and massy, our eyes 
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wander from object to object, the multitudinous 

trunks, the sky of leaves fretted with azure—the 

soft emerald tint over all things, the bland, grateful 

shade, the prostrate mossy trees, the bushes, the 

thickets—in short the wilderness, the glorious wil- 

derness, “the groves” which Bryant beautifully says 
“ Were God’s first temples." 


After an hour’s walk we catch glimpses of the 
pond through the trees to our right, and at last 
emerge upon the bank. ‘The sheet is slumbering, 
smooth and still, embedded in its forest, looking 
so sylvan and undisturbed, as if the eye of man 
had never before profaned its loveliness. The 
wilderness sweeps in an unbroken leafy circle 
around it, the axe having never yet fallen upon 
its borders. The very spirit of solitude seems 
tangibly to brood over it. A species of holy awe 
falls upon me as I gaze, an awe emanating from 
the majesty of beauty and silence. Luke, how- 
ever, is not given to such emotions, and while I 
am admiring this bright picture of wood and 
water, he is busy in lopping off branches with one 
of the hatchets we had brought with us, for the 
construction of the “bough-house” in which to 
pass the night. Recovering, however, shortly 
from my trance, broken in by Luke’s cheerful 
whistle, I join him in his work, and soon a com- 
| fortable arbor is raised near a rock against which 

we design to kindle a fire at night, to keep off the 

musquitoes and wild cats. We then address our- 
, selves to the task of catching “bait” in the shape 
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of the little silvery “shiners” which swarm in 
the shallows of the pond. We soon have a suf- 
ficiency of these, and spying the canoe moored by 
its stone beside a log projecting in the water, we 
enter and embark. ‘Two clumsy paddles are in 
the canoe or “dugout,” (the hollowed trunk of a 
basswood,) and after breaking through the usual 
lilies near the margin, we push for the fishing 
ground in the upper portion of the lake. There is 
something very delightful in the dash and ripple 
of waters while gliding through them in a hot 
Summer’s day. At least we find it so, and every 
now and then I dip my hand in the soft cool ele- 
ment and bathe my reeking brow. 

However, here we are at the “ fishing ground;” 
Luke with a face of heavy import lets the stone 
softly down, and the canoe, swinging round to 
it, becomes stationary in the shadow. Our lines 
are all baited, and we throw them out in every 
direction, (we have each a half dozen,) by the aid 
of our heavy sinkers, the “ dobbers ” (one of Luke’s 
terms) floating on the calm surface like miniature 
ducks. It is now sunset. The forests, rising around 
us in a gentle amphitheatre, are streaked and 
pierced in all directions with shafts of sunshine, 
like golden arrows entangled in the leaves. Se- 
veral tall oaks and hemlocks, rising above the 
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general surface of the woods, fairly glow with 
light, as if just dipped into Pactolus, and there 
are red twinkles far in the depths of the trees, 
which we discover to be the sun, broken by the 
branches across its disk. There are also quick 
flashes of light every now and then smiting the 
eye, sent out by the laurels whose polished leaves 
reflect the sunshine, like pieces of steel. The 
green shadow of the forests, pointed by the oaks 
and hemlocks, noticed above, covers the pond 
with the exception of an irregular gleam at the 
outlet. Grateful and refreshing it is truly, and 
we address ourselves cheerfully to the sport be- 
fore us. 

“I say, Luke! It was cruel deception in that 
pike to give your dobber such a jerk, and then, 
on your pulling him up, to leave you with such a 
contemptuous flirt in the air, as if he said ‘ good 
bye, old humbug!’ That doesn’t look much like 
having the first fish; eh, Luke! Ah, catching 
was it? Well, I own you caught him, but you 
couldn’t keep him. However, don’t despair! Bet- 
ter luck next time ! ” 

We both keep a bright look out upon our dobbers, 
spotting the glass around us. Soon one of mine 
makes a dive, and in I pull hand over hand; 
a flash of gold is seen at the surface, and a 
fine large yellow perch is drawn up by me and 
safely deposited in the bottom of the boat. The 
sight fairly inflames Luke; so, working his mouth 
(Luke I am sorry to say is a tobacco chewer) like 
his ox “old Logger” chewing his cud, he dis- 
tributes his glances with the greatest perseverance 
among his dobbers. It is not long before the 
one nearest him drops its curtsey and up he pulls 
a pike half as long as my arm. What a bright, 
slim, silvery creature! and what a flapping he 


keeps up at our feet. A considerable length of 


time succeeds without even a bite, for let me tell 
you, reader, there is some difference in this sport 
from that of hooking trout in the Willewemoc, 
where it seems as if you might scoop them out 
with your hands by the dozen. 

In the meantime the sun sets—the light disap- 
pears, except that upon the rich rosy curls of cloud 
directly above us—the gleam is gone from the 
outlet and the whole scene is steeped in shade. 
There is a thread of song now running all around 
the borders of the pond from the birds just about 
settling themselves upon their perches. They are 
all twittering dreamily and drowsily, yawning as it 
were, before putting on their night-caps, except a 
robin that is pouring out in quick succession his 
loud flourishes from a maple at the edge of the 
water, Weare buta short distance from the shore, 
which is here somewhat deep, and I see the little 
mouse-colored ground-bird on his evening walk 
before turning in, stealing along, and every now 
and then pausing a moment, and cocking his tiny 
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prodigious effort he draws up a contorted bough, 
dimly discerned on the purple back ground of the 
air. Luke says nothing, but he seems’ afflicted 
with a sudden fit of ‘the fidgets.”” The next 
time, however, he is more successful, and a catfish 
makes its appearance, as Jarge, it appears to me 
in the darkness, as my hat. He is dropped, gasp- 
ing audibly, into the canoe, and then I hook a 
moderate sized eel. A pike is then secured by 
Luke ; and thus two hours glide away. 

Some time then elapsing without a motion to 
my line, (for since the falling of night the fish- 
ing of both has been confined to the lines in our 
hands,) another reverie (I am afflicted with them) 
begins to ereep overme. Night on a lonely pond, 
in the heart of the lonely wilderness! How deep, 
how holy the solitude! What a separation from 
human-kind—a perfect isolation of self! The 
world is far away—its cares distract not—its 
troubles disturb not—the soul here expands and 
mingles into Nature! And Nature—what is it, 
but the medium through which we see (although 
‘* as ina glass darkly ”) the glorious perfection and 
attributes of God ?—God the author of Nature, 
and yet, in the simple language of the Redeemer, 
“ Our Father ”—our father and our creator—cre- 
ator of the angels around his throne and the insects 
of this perishable earth! 1look above me, and lo! 
the holy heaven and its comntleas stars! 


brown head one side and then the other, as if won- 
dering what the deuce that long thing is, and what 
we are about so busy, out there. The frogs, too— 
threatening for some time—have now burst out 
into a clamor that throws the echoes into convul- 
sions. There are some “old settlers” among 
them whose powers are prodigious. Their hoarse 
shouts are absolutely diabolical. Why, a dis- 
turbed bull utters not sounds deeper than those 
issuing from yonder log. See! there sits the 
shouter making the welkin ring like one of the 
: “ people” at the claptraps of a favorite orator. 
i of He looms in the uncertain light as large as my hat. 
cf There is, however, a great diversity in the voices 

of the multitude—the frog oi polloi. Their 

tones run through all the notes of the scale. 

They rehearse the whole gamut There is the 

a ' treble, counter, tenor and bass. The last is from 

' the patriarchs and though few they are mighty. 

, Besides, the frogs, the tree-toads are busy with 
their whirring sounds on the ear ; and the loon 

) every now and then gives us his tremulous scream. 

{ But do not suppose, reader, that while we are lis- 

/  tening to this evening anthem of the pond, we are 

) idle. “Oh, no; by no means.” While our ears 

are open, our eyes are also, and they are fastened 
most pertinaciously upon our dobbers. Every 
time they take a bath, we pull like a sailor at a 
rope, and some dozen of perch and pike have re- 


/- 
warded our efforts. And thus the twilight draws ; Who ever gazed upon their shining, 
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its gray gauze over the scene. The woods around Nor turned to earth without repining ; 

the pond are gathering their shadows into a mass Nor wished for wings to flee away 

of darkness, and a few pale stars dance out over gh pio: ean desatprang By 

_ head. Our dobbers have also crept into the gloom, 

) and the whole scene, feature by feature, slowly 
and gradually, in the long lingering of the light, 
isshadedin. At last the cool beauty of a cloudless 
July nigut is wrapped around us. The woods 
look threatening and suspicious, (it seems as if 
great glaring eyes every instant would break out,) 
while the myriad stars crowding the sky cast 
their bright dots upon the smooth plain of ebony 
stretching from our eyes. The summits of the 

4 ) forests are traced in ragged outlines upon the 
dark air, the tops of the oaks and hemlocks before 
mentioned lifting themselves boldly up, with the 
stars glittering around and amidst their branches. 
Ha! there is Jupiter tiptoe upon the apex of that 
farthest hemlock, while here is Mars, very red in 
the face as if indignant at being caught among 
the shaggy foliage of the spruce at my left. J 

‘ yield to the romance of the hour and the scene, 
and am fast gliding into one of my reveries, when 

) Luke gives a convulsive start. 

“ Why, Luke, what on earth is the matter?” 

“ Matter! My gracious, Squire, I’ve got an eel 


In the midst of my reverie 1 thought that one of 
the frogs, still vociferating in the shallows, had 
taken possession of that part of the canoe where 
Luke sat. Deep and sonorous pealed the sounds, 
and it was a moment or two, in the bewilderment 
caused by the sudden breaking in upon my thoughis, 
before I ascertained that the frog was Luke’s nose. 
There he was in a profound sleep, with that useful 
appendage to his face turned into a trombone and 
keeping time to his breathings. Bent on a little 
amusement, I felt until I came in contact with his 
line, and then twitched it violently. The nasal 
music ceased suddenly, and Luke, starting half 
way from his seat, exclaimed, making his hands go, 
in pulling up his line, like the flippers of a struggling 
turtle, 

«* Gracious, what a bite! I’ve got a six pounder 
now, Squire, and no mistake!” 

«« Pull quick, Luke, or he'll escape,” said I, as 
well as I was able, from my suppressed laughter, 
while Luke worked steadily, scarcely yet suffi- 
ciently awake to discover that it was but thu 
“wobbling” (another of Luke’s words) of his 
on my hook as big as an anaconda.” heavy sinker that caused the motion at his line. 

“ Heaven forbid, Luke! he'll upset the boat ; At last, however, a dull gleam appgared above the 
but ha! ha! ha! Is that your eel?” as witha water, and the lead rose to his expectant hand. 
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“What the mischief’s the matter with the 
pike?” exclaimed Luke, querulously, as he felt of his 
hook, “ that was a tremendous bite, and yet here 
the bait is safe and sound as a roach. I move we 
adjourn to the bank,” he added, yawning, “we 
won’t have any more luck here to-night, I know !” 

Assenting, I pulled up my lines ; Luke did the 
same ; the stone was then lifted from the bottom, 
and our paddles commenced waking up the dark 
water on our way to the shore. Quick leapings 
were heard in every direction as we glided along, 
as if the inhabitants beneath had adjourned to the 
surface of the pond for a general dance. At 
length something darted from the water and fell 
with a tremendous flutter into the canoe. 

‘‘ Water-snake, watersnake !” shouted Luke, 
‘kill watersnake ;” and suiting the action to the 
word, he struck the object with his paddle. It be- 
came immediately motionless. Fearful to feel, lest 
our hands might come in contact with the fangs of 
the snake, we both renewed our efforts at the pad- 
dies, and soon shot the slender body of the canoe 
half way up the sloping side of the pond. Lighting 
then one of the knots of pitch pine which we had 
collected when framing our bough-house, we ex- 
plored the bottom of the canoe. Amidst a score 
of pike, perch, catfish and eels, an enormous fish 
of the former species made its appearance with its 
head crushed. + 

“ Aha!” exclaimed Luke, laughing and holding 
up his prize against the red light of the pine knot, 
“here’s our water-snake! A pretty good blow 
that, Squire, in the dark. Well, we'll broil him 
now for the fright he gave us; eh, Squire? What 
say you to him for our supper? ” 

Feeling certain symptoms of assent, I began 
collecting, by the light of the knot, the dry twigs 
scattered about and, heaping them against the 
rock, applied the flame. As it shot up, Luke 
seated himself beside it, ahd proceeded to dress the 
pike, while I busied myself in gathering more 
fuel for the fire. A steady blaze at length shone 
out upon the darkness of the forest, kindling up 
the bough-house and the neighboring trees most 
splendidly, and throwing its wavering reflection 
upon the sable water. The pike being prepared, 
(to which were added two fine perch also dressed 
by his hand,) we raked open a bed of scarlet coals 
and soon the delicious odors of a ‘‘ broil” ascended 
through the cool damp atmosphere ; for no matter 
how hot the day is, the night air is always damp 
and somewhat chilly in the forests. 

While despatching our supper, (our wallets fur- 
nishing the necessary supply of bread and cheese,) 
I thought what a pictnre the scene would present 
to an artis!. The gleaming fire threw its fitful 
flashes over our crouching figures, displaying, now 
Luke in the act of receiving a huge portion of the 
fish, and now myself separating a fragment from it 
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with my ruddied jack-knife—danced upon our 
hands and faces—brought out of the darkness rows 
of the trees—caught upon the leaves and searched 
in among the branches—laid bare a portion of 
the leafy earth—cast a bright blush into the interior 
of our bough-house, and painted that part of the 
pond nearest us with a hue of blood so vivid that 
the very lily blossoms bristling up all over it could 
be counted. 

Our supper at length being dispatched, we sup- 
plied the fire with a large oak log, which happened 
to be near, dead and dry, and, after casting our lines 
newly baited out into the shallows for the pike, 
which at night frequent them in search of the 
“ shiners,” we entered the bough-house and threw 
ourselves upon the two deep moss-mounds which 
cushioned the surface, for slumber. The wilted 
leaves of the arbor diffused a delicious odor around, 
and the feel of the delicate moss beneath my 
wearied limbs was delightful. Luke soon had his 
trombone in order again, but I lingered in the 
swimming twilight between sleeping and waking 
I thought of the great solemn forests haunting the 
region around with their mighty shadow, like a 
dark thought the human heart. I thought of 
their unchanging solitude in the changing scenes 
about them—of their tangled depths, where the 
axe had never waked an echo—presenting unseen 
(why should they unless there are fays and dryads?) 
their blossoms in Spring, their leafy beauty in Sum- 
mer, their gorgeous hues in Autumn and their 
snowy grandeur in Winter—holding within their 
dim empire hordes of savage creatures, the wolf, 
the bear, the panther—and troops of bright things, 
the deer, the squirrel, the bird ; and then I thought 
of the other inhabitants of their glades and streams 
—the Indians. The former glory of that wild 
people and their melancholy fate darkened across 
me until I fancied I saw the tall form of a plu- 
maged warrior stride from the shade, and, letting 
his useless tomahawk fall at his feet, crouch down 
by the blaze of the fire, with his brow on his hand, 
musing in melancholy silence. Hark! is that the 
death song of his tribe floating on the winds of 
night ? 

I rouse myself, and as the phantom melts away, 
I hear repeated the howling of the far off wolf 
from the banks of the wild Callikoon. Smiling 
at the momentary delusion, I stretch my limbs upen 
my yielding couch and sink in slumber. 

Up Squire, up! "tis almost morning ; 
Up Squire, up! ‘tis almost day. 

Such are the sounds that, after a brief interval, 
(so it appears to me,) break upon my ears.from 
the lips of Luke. Shaking off my drowsiness, | 
start to my feet and follow my companion from 
the bough-house. The gray of the morning is 
indeed trembling in the air, which is delightfully 
cool and fragrant. There is a fain: tinge in .the 
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East, and the stars are going out, like embers on 
a hearth. The pond spreads before us, with a 
light veil of mist upon its surface, and the leaves 
all around are dripping with the heavy night dew. 
Now is the time most propitious for our sport, and 
hurrying to the canoe, I find that Luke has already 
caught the necessary supply of the little delicate 
silver bait. Putting our lines in order, we seize 
the paddles and the ripples are soon whispering 
very audibly in front of our canoe. . We arrive at 
our fishing ground, drop the stone, and throw out 
our lines. How soft and sweet and pleasant the 
hour, and how picturesque objects look in the un- 
certainty of the mist! That dead hemlock, lifting 
its black back out of the water at the margin, 
seems like an alligator—yon accidental disposition 
of the branches might be taken for Joe Quick, 
bending over his traps, (Joe Quick is an old trap- 
per living at Half-Way Brook in Lumberland ; he’s 
an odd old creature and used to be an Indian 
fighter. I’ve a story or two to tell about him one 
of these days,) and this fractured trunk, with along 
branch leaning over the water, looks like a fisher- 
man with his pole. However, we haven’t much 
time for our observations, for the pond is alive with 
the fish. Good fathers! what a bobbing the 
dobbers keep up (and down) and, bless my soul! 
if the pike and perch don’t seem determined to 
storm the boat. As fast as Luke hauls in one I do 
another, and such a see-sawing of pulling in and 
throwing out I have never beheld (save once 
at Sackett’s Pond near Monticello.) ‘By Jupiter, 
Luke! you’ve got a splendid salmon trout there ! 
I never saw a finer creature! What gold and 
crimson spots! and how rich that tint of orange ! 
Luke, you rascal! why didn’t you let me hook 
him? However, here comes a pike to match him, 
with a mouth that could swallow, without an effort, 
his head and shoulders. Aha, Luke! you were 
just going to brag; don’t deny it! I know you 
were by the twist of your mouth and the look of 
your eye. For my part, I like pike better than 
trout, and then their neat, clean, silver throats—I 
don’t know but they are handsomer, too. How- 
ever—lI declare that’s a glorious perch you have 
there, Luke! Why, what magnificent sport! Hur- 
rah for the Fourth of July on Pike Pond! Hillo! 
was that the day-break gun? No, hang me if it 
wasn’t one of our old acquaintances, the frogs. 

“ But, I say, Luke, what think you of the Fourth 
of July in the village? Ha! ha! ha! Monta- 
gue and Capulet! Tea and dinner vs. dinner and 
tea, and “wisee warsee,” as Uncle Jack says. 
Hillo! two more pike! one yours and one mine! 
Truly a fishing paradise ! ” 

“ Look, Squire, look | ” 

I obeyed immediately, following the direction 
of Luke’s finger. A deer, with splendid antlers, 
had just emerged from the forest opposite, and was 
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stooping his proud head to drink. Lifting it 
again, he seemed to snuff the air a moment, and 
then plunging into the pond amidst a shower of 
spray, he bore gallantly through the glassy sheet, 
with two long furrows stretching from his graceful 
and lifted neck. He had not more than gained 
the middle of the pond when, glancing my eye at 
the point whence he started, I saw the bushes again 
disturbed, and immediately a panther, with an 
aspect in which all his native ferocity was concen- 
trated, glided stealthily to the edge of the pond, and 
looking with gleaming eyes at the buck as he 
plied swiftly through the water, pealed out a scream, 
so wild, shrill and terrific, that we both (expe- 
rienced woodmen as we were and often as we 
had heard the same music) started involuntarily 
from our seats. The next, the panther turned and 
disappeared. 

The gray tint that had mellowed the scene with 
such pleasant softness had now vanished ; the sky 
over our heads was displaying a momentarily 
brightening burnish—the East was glowing like a 
farnace and the mist lifting from the surface of the 
water. A few twittering notes had been heard 
for some time in the girdling woods, but as a streak 
of the richest ruby glittered upon the tip of a bald- 
headed hemlock upon our right, the leafy aisles 
around us seemed fairly to quiver with the glad 
chorus of birds, like the walls of a eathedral to the 
harmonies of the organ. Jubilate ! the light awa- 
kener of Nature—the blazing pomp of the heavens 
is risen and earth and air rejoice! 

Eye of the universe, all hail— 


However, I don’t think I can quite equal Cole- 
ridge’s sunrise hymn, so I’ll stop at once and keep 
to my fishing. 

“ Sutor crepidam—”"’ 
I forget the rest. 

And what glorious fishing it is. My arm is 
fairly wearied with pulling, and so, I doubt not, is 
Luke’s. And besides, I begin to feel hungry. 

“T say, Luke, what think you of breakfast off 
that salmon trout of yours, with one of my pike?” 

‘* Good, first rate !” 

We lift the stone, and not having the fear of 
panthers before our eyes (we are used to them in 
Sullivan county,) we push for the shore. Thereis 
a beautiful little grassy point here, just the place to 
serve as our breakfast table. So we land; ina 
few moments a fire is blazing, and shortly a feast 
for an epicure is before us. Upon two hopple 
leaves, as large as platters, the fish are placed, 
beautiful in their crackled, crusted brown, the 
golden flesh of the trout and the snowy richness of 
the pike appealing through the rents of their skins, 
in the strongest language to the sensibilities. Our 
hunger appeased, we again glide to our station. 
Onward pass the hours. Every fifteen or twenty 
minutes we hook a fish, for the gentlemen of the 
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fins are getting more shy of us, but the proverbial 
patience of fishermen sustains us. In the mean- 
while, the sun has climbed high into the heavens 
and sends down an almost intolerable heat. The 
smooth water reflects back the beams like an im- 
mense looking-glass—each leaf flashes out a fierce 
lustre—and really the atmosphere appears as if 
composed (almost) of flame. My skull feels as 
though it would fairly fizz at the application of 
water, and my whole seems under a slow 
process of baking. Luke seems, from his crimson 
face, to be enduring the same salamander existence, 
but we both persevere. I look at my dobbers, and 
think, to beguile the scene, of the glorious event 
that consecrates this day. The declaration of in- 
dependence—Bunker’s Hill—where every mother’s 
son of us fought, bled and died for liberty—Y ork- 
town—this great republic, where all are sovereigns 
and every fourth politician a second Washington 
(at least,) and where the glorious Anglo-Saxon 
blood boils over in a fury of patriotism at every 
prospect of an office ; an exciting subject truly, 
and on the principle of fire fighting fire, the heat 
without should be neutralized by it ; on the con- 
trary, however, the sun seems to beat down hotter 
than ever ; really asif intending to find by search- 
ing whether we have brains or not. So I glance 
at Luke, as much asto say “ Shall we stand this 
any longer?” and he glances back the answer 
“No.” There isa gigantic spruce upon the edge 
of the shore, extending one of ite great branches 
like a green roof over the water, and beneath it is 
a spot of most delicious shadow. Our canoe is 
again put in motion, we glide into the dark recess, 
our passage ruffling the ripples into a momentary 
whisper. 
Casting our stone behind the roots of the spruce, 
each one of us reclines against an end of the “ dug 
out” to enjoy the coolness. And how sweet and 
balmy it is! Without all is one fierce glare, 
within all is soft and soothing. There is a light 
breath too creeping through the interstices of the 
spruce, and fluttering with most downy touch upon 
our faces. There is the humming of waterflies in 
the nook, the twang of the musquito, the sound- 
ing tone of the humble-bee, the chirp of the 
cricket and the winding notes of the grasshopper. 
A snipe occasionally lights upon an old slimy log 
without and rocks up-and down its snowy breast 
with its shrill note, and a bull-frog at intervals 
utters a short “ough,” as if his neighbor, in the 
noon siesta generally taken by his tribe, had 
punched him suddenly in the ribs. Every thing 
inclines to slumber, and we settle ourselves down 
for a short nap. Iam soon in the land of dreams 
and skating most merrily over the glib ice of 
Pleasant Pond with a January wind in my face, 
when a tremendous report from Luke’s nose 
awakens me. Looking at my watch, I find that 
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two hours have glided most drowsily away on the 
wings of sleep. This won’t do for fishermen, so, 
rousing Luke, the canoe is again put in motion. 
We now decided upon trying the middle of the 
pond for our sport, where there was a good shoal. 
Dropping our anchor upon the slimy bottom, we 
again addressed ourselves to our task. We had 
not long been thus engaged before we became 
conscious that a gray shadow had fallen over a 
portion of the pond. Looking up, we found that 
a cloud had stealthily risen, concealed by the 
trees, high into the heavens. As we were gazing 
upward at it, a large drop splintered apon Luke’s 
nose, and another settled in the corner of my eye, 
like a tear. In our heated state, a bath was not 
unwelcome, so we concluded to remain where we 
were. At .first, it was a sun-shower, the rain 
falling like drops of jewelry through the air. But 
soon the cloud swallowed the sun, and the pond 
was swathed in a mantle of light mist. Down 
came the rain in perpendicular streaks, and a 
merry music burst out upon the surface of the 
water. Up leaped the innumerable bubbles to 
the pleasant patterings, the whole pitted and 
speckled surface seeming to rejoice in unison with 
the forests that girdled it. A delightful freshness 
breathed around, as if the atmosphere had been 
opened to its gelid depth upon us. Although in 
a state of fluidity, we enjoyed it to the utter- 
most. Suddenly, however, a deeper shadow fell 
upon us, the pond became gloomy as Styx, and I 
saw the tall summit of a hemlock (one of those 
before mentioned as rising above the forest) laid 
flat upon the general surface. A moment, and 
the near branches writhed in contorted shapes, and 
then on came the trampling and mighty gust. 
The pond was covered with foam in an instant 
and the canoe rocked as if it would roll over. 
Just then flashed out a fierce broad’ glare, striking 
the dark scene into one of almost intolerable light, 
and nearly simultaneous with it came a peal of 
thunder as if the whole wilderness around us had 
crashed at the same moment to the earth. I was 
looking up at the moment. I saw a streak of 
white fire dart in a zigzag direction athwart the 
darkness, down upon the tall hemlock above 
mentioned. I thought my eye-sight was blasted 
and my ears deafened for the instant, but when I 
recovered I perceived a pyramid of lurid flame 
streaming up from the summit of the hemlock. 
Up, up soared the fire, cutting against the black 
gloom in wild red splendor, while the splitting 
and crackling sounds of the fierce burni me 
to our ears mingled with the rushing of the furious 
wind. It was terrific, it was overwhelming; my 
soul knelt down in conscious nothingness and 
shuddering awe to the omnipotent Deity. 

The effect upon my companion was different. 
Opening his eyes for an instant, till they seemed 
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as if they would burst from their sockets, he 
turned upon me a look of ludicrous amazement 
mingled with terror and exclaimed : 
*‘ Cracky, what a roarer!” 

Never did a stone rise with more rapidity than 
ours under his efforts after the exclamation. The 
lines of both were then pulled in, and our paddles 
were soon hurrying the crazy vessel over the 
dashing surface. But before we had reached the 
outlet where our road commenced, and where 
stood the bough-house, the gloom had melted away, 
the clouds were rent asunder, and a burst of 
laughing sunshine illumined the scene. Odors 
filled the air, the leaves sparkled, the birds broke 
out into merry warbles, and upon the sable East 
there sprang a shape of splendid colors, tender as a 
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past recollection, and brilliant as a future hope. 
The bright phantom of the world’s “ gray fathers” 
who saw in it the sign of His great promise, there 
glittered the rainbow, the child of the sun, fresh 
with his separated hues, and proclaiming to us, 
in the mute language of its beauty, that the storm 
had departed. Children of clay! as the glorious 
remembrancer of the covenant, doth it not also 
preach to us eternally gfour Maker? 

We reached the baffk, moved our canoe to its 
log, cast a farewell glance over the gleaming 
pond and the illumined bough-house, and amidst 
the universal light and fragrance, music and joy, 
we commenced, Jaden with our spoil, our two 
hours’ walk through the glittering and golden 
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SEAT. 


BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA BUNTER. 


Ye gather round the dear old hearth, this pleasant Christ- 
mas Eve, 

Awhile, as e’er in times gone by, earth’s worldlinoss to 
leave, 

That once again in fove and truth united ye might stand, 

A group of kindred spirits and a happy household band. 


Ye enter one by one and take each old accustomed place, 

And now once more [ look upon each loved, familiar 
face— 

But why thus downcast is each eye and measured too each 
tread, 

And sad and faltering your tones? Meet ye in grief or 
dread ? 


Mother, kind mrother, you are here; I welcome that fond 
gaze; 

Father and brothers, side by side, as in the olden days ; 

Sisters, sweet sisters, gladly now your graceful steps J 
greet— 


But stay—ah! can it be? Jt is—there is @ vacant seat ! 


A vacant seat—I miss a voice, an eye so blue and meek, 

I miss a youthful, fairy form—I miss a glowing cheek ; 

Ané she—the gayest of you all—ye surely must be lone! 
Sweet sisters speak, and tell me whither hath that bright 


one gone? 
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“* Her place is vacant,” sad and low now came that answer- 
ing strain; 

“Her place is vacant, list we e’er for those sweet tones in 
vain, 

And vainly watch we for the sound of those light tripping 
feet, 

And for the glance of that soft eye our own was wont to 
meet. 


‘*Death has been here—his summons came to her, the dear- 
est, best, 

That she should flee far, far away, and be for aye at rest ; 

We saw her blooming cheek grow pale, and paler day by 


day, 
Till in her early loveliness from earth she passed away. 


We decked her for the grave, and then for her the loved 
of years, 

We softly sang a requiem and wept a mourner’s tears, 

Then gently laid her deep within a quiet moss-grown bed, 

Where she calmly, sweetly slumbers with the still, the silent 
dead. 


**So gather we, a mournful group, around the hearth to- 
night, 

Sadness in hearts that e’er upon this eve thrilled with 
delight ; 

Yet though “a star has fallen now from out our heaven 
of love” : 

An angel bright awaits us in the glorious jand sbove.”’ 
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LITTLE GRACE 


BY MRS. D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Away in a sequestered, shady valley, among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, reposing in all its 
winning, fresh beauty and unmatched loveliness, 
is nestled the little village of Mapleville. I do 
not know what gave it its singular name, but that 
the appellation is quite appropriate I know full well, 
for the stately maple trees form a shelter tor every 
low-roofed cottage, and stand in clusters, forming 
delightful groves, on every spot of green—and the 
grass is beautifully green there—of various shades 
and degrees, from the pale tinge, with a mingling 
of golden-yellew, to the deep, rich tint of a clam- 
bering.ivy. Some of the old stately maples have 
stood for ages; for:Uncle Ben Brown, as every 
body ealled the oldest, most venerable man in the 
vicinity, says they were large and stout when he 
camé “to pitch his.rddeé tent beneath their shadow, 
more than fifty years ago; and now their giant 
arms spread out protectingly over many a pretty, 
neat homestead that has been seared and grown 
dull and moss-sprinkled by the hand of time. 
Mapleville is surrounded on every*side by dark, 
rugged mountains ; and it has just enough of sun- 
shine to keep the soil rich and the flowers in 
bloom from May till October—just enough of mist 
and spray from the singing, laughing streamlet 
that dashes along at the mountain’s foot, to keep 
the wild lilies and meadow violets that bend from 
the mossy shore, glittering with dewy diamonds. 
There is a little church with its row of maples and 
its taper spire shooting up through the matted 
foliage and pointing sweetly to the blue skies; 
then at its back is the rural burying-ground, with 
its grassy graves and weeping-willows and half- 
hidden buds and blossoms. Just over the way from 
the meeting-house is the dwelling of Father Mason, 
the old and beloved pastor. it is a pleasant spot, 
and the good old man loves his home next to the 
holy edifice with its pure altar where he weekly 
administers and feeds his loving flock with the 
bread of life. Beyond the Mason cottage extends 
a long row of snowy walls and bending roofs, 
among which are the abode of Lawyer Brooks, 
the office of Dr. Grey, and the rather aristocratic 
residence of the merchant's family—the Mortons. 
On the other side of the street stands the store of 
Morton and Co., a two-story brick building, with 
one corner appropriated to the post office depart- 
ment; then just beyond and back from the road, 


with a strip of velvet in front and a grove of maples | 
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in the rear, is the little brown school-house. But 
the dwelling with which we have most to do is a 
little out of the centre—a rude, wild, but extremely 
picturesque abode just under the side of the high- 
est and boldest mountain peak. Its low walls are 
whitewashed, but only a speck of snow now and 
then gleams out amid the profusion of intertwined 
leaves and tendrils which some fair hand must 
have guided in their graceful windings; then I do 
not believe a bit of the roof was ever visible except 
in mid Winter; for the maple boughs lock their 
thick twigs together and mingle their leaves in a 
mass, while far over the eaves in every direction 
the deep shadow creeps along the bright turf till it 
terminates on one side, on the opposite bank of 
the silver stream that dimples and murmurs in un- 
ceasing whispers, forming now and then a minia- 
ture cataract, the bright, smooth sheet passing 
quietly over a tiny embankment of grass. Among 
all the sublime and beautiful, the peaceful and wild 
of Green Mountain scenery, I am sure a sweeter, 
lovelier nook cannot be found than this delightful 
home—the home of little Grace. We called her 
little Grace ; and every body called the sweet child 
so, only to distinguish her from the elder Grace, 
the fair, gentle aunt of the pet girl; fora pet she 
was throughout the whole village. From the old 
man on his staff—yes, even from uncle Ben, who 
could hardly see the young bright face through his 
failing eyes—down to the lisping, staggering babe 
of eighteen months—all loved and idolized little 
Grace, or Gracey as the children sometimes 
called her. The other Grace was hardly old 
enough, though she had turned that suspicious 
corner in her quiet life, to be honored by the dig- 
nified title—Aunt Grace. She was too fair and 
pretty, too accommodating and too gay when with 
the children, and joined in their merry sports with 
too much zeal ; so we all called her Miss Grace— 
all except our young pet—she of course named her 
dear Aunt Grace. Little Grace was an orphan, 
her parents both having died of fever when she 
was yet an infant; but the sweet little cottage with 
all its attractions was left unencumbered to the 
young sister, then only eighteen, and the uncon- 
scious babe, so that they were not destitute of a 
home ; and Grace Buckley, who had promised her 
dying brother and sister her protection to the child, 
never forgot her duty or her oath. She refused 
good offers of marriage, or what the world called 
57 
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good ; for who knew what would become of the 
fatherless and motherless baby if she chose her a 
new home and took to her heart another idol? 
None could ever love her as she did, and another 
might weary of the trouble and expense of bring- 
ing up the helpless orphan; and so good Grace 
Buckley shut her heart against the tender passion 
and determined to live only for the child. _Grace 
was not idle ; she could not be, for something must 
be done for their support ;. so when little Grace 
was two years old, she would.cling with her tiny 
fingers to Aunty’s hand and waddle along down 
the road and over the green to the little brown 
school-house. Miss Grace was a good teacher— 
all the old folks thought so—and the children loved 
her almost to idolatry. They brought fresh flowers 
and twined them amid her dark hair; for the 
young school mistress hud beautiful hair; and 
when she smiled upon them, as she always did, and 
laid her soft hands among their curls, they were 
doubly paid. But I fear I am saying too much of 
Miss Grace, for, at the time of which I write, the 
roses of her eighteenth S had long faded ; 

and the cherub—the little € , stood in all the 
loveliness of “sweet sixteen,” “Oh yes, little Grace 
was lovely. Lovely in mind—lovely in person— 
and in heart, oh how surpassingly lovely. Her 
eyes were of deepest blue, and so completely 
shaded by their long heavy lashes of black that 
you would almost suppose them to be very dark 
hazel, only when she raised them to your face, 
and those long curved fringes kissed the fine 
curved brows, then with the light of that beauti- 
ful smile that lay upon her face and touched her 
bright lips, beaming from their depths, they looked 
like the soft, rich blue of heaven when the sun- 
light streams over its boundless breast. Then little 
Grace had such splendid hair! . It had a little too 
much of the golden hue for auburn, yet down in 
its wavy shadows it was almost too dark for that 
rich color; and when left to itself it would fall in 
long glossy curls almost to her feet, literally cover- 
ing her little graceful figure in its shining folds. 

But the rich shreds were generally bound in two 
long heavy braids about the back of her head, 
turning gracefully round and round till they almost 
reached the white temples ; and that golden crown 
gave to the youthful face and slight form the dig- 
nity of a queen. Sweet Grace! she looked thus 
when I first saw her; and I thought one glance at 
that childish, lovely maiden, and a smile from her 
large fond eyes, quite worth the trip from my far- 
off home. Grace had a voice too of the sweetest 
melody. She would climb the craggy, ragged 
mountain side, chasing the wild birds from their 
sheltered nook, and mock their sweet strains, till 
the startled songsters paused in their flight and lis- 
tened to the fairy echo of their own trembling tones. 
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Oh, little Grace was a fairy—a merry, glad child, 
with a ray of sunshine always nestling down deep 
in the dimples of her bright face and darting from 
the depths of her beaming eyes. Yet Grace had 
a tear for the distress of others. She always sym- 
pathized in every sorrow, and lightened many a 
burden, almost too grievous to be borne, by her 
presence and her soft, soothing words. By many 
a couch of pain and many a desolate hearth she 
has hovered a guardian angel, and her white hand 
has lain cool and refreshing upon many a fevered 
brow. Was it strange then that all idolized the 
young creature and considered her little less than 
a spirit of mercy ? 

Mapleville is a quiet, sequestered little village ; but 
the uncommon beauties it holds, hedged in by those 
towering mountains, are not altogether unknown 
and unappreciated. Every Summer for years it 
had been visited by the wealthy and pleasure- 
seeking from cities near and remote ; for nothing 
could be more enchanting than the sarhbine about 
the mountain paths, the sails upon the bi of 
the blue lake that lay in 
ing cliff and the rows of tal 
enclosed it; hunting am 
fishing in the clear waters of the 
the invalid too could inhale the fresh and eackie 
mountain breeze and enjoy a sweet relief from the 
noise and turmoil of the great and busy world. 
Every Summer the snug, well furnished apartments 
at the hotel near the meeting-house were occupied 
by stranger visitors, and the little skiffs and plea- 
sure boats, moored in the shade beneath the maples, 
were in constant and increasing demand. 

It was at the close of a bland day in June, when 
the blush roses looked forth from every hedge and 
the pale sweet-briar clambered over the rude stone 
walls, when the wild honeysuckle vines had don- 
ned their thick mantles of green, and the maple 
trees spread their cool shade over the whole village, 
that a party drove up in their own carriage to the 
steps of the hotel. It consisted of a lady in mid- 
dle age, with a very pale face, in which were 
blended both gentleness and pride ; a young child, 
a perfect little Hebe, of about ten Summers, and a 
youth—apparently the son and brother—a noble- 
looking young man of twenty-two, with a frank, 
open countenance, and a smile about his large, 
dark eyes and handsome mouth, which could not 
fail to give him a quick entrance to every heart. 
The driver and one servant completed the retinue. 
Any news of importance always spread like wild- 
fire throughout the little settlement ; and it was 
not long before every young girl within the /ittle 
valley knew that the widow of a rich Southerner, 
with her son and young daughter, had put up at 
Wilson’s, and that they were to spend several 
weeks amid the rural scenery of Mapleville. The 
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lady was in feeble health, and it was for the ben- 
efit of quiet and pure air that she had ventured so 
far from her splendid home at the South. It was 
surprising show soon Harry Danforth became a 
general favorite among the inhabitants of the 
rural village. Not only did the girls receive him 
into their ranks with a winning smile and gentle 
welcome, but the children would grasp his ex- 
tended hand and give hima kind caress, while 
the old people smilingly returned his polite bow 
and acknowledged that the young Southerner was 
a gentleman and a noble fellow. 

Many were the walks over the mountains, the 
excursions through the meadows and groves, and 
the evening sails upon the river and lake ; and in 
all was Danforth leader and guide. He none the 
easiest route up the rocky hill side, he knew where 
the fairest and sweetest wild flowers bloomed ; and 
to his advice we always yielded. None were 
envious of sweet, dear little Grace Buckley ; none 
were jealous of the attention and care bestowed 
upon the beautiful girl by our favorite ; for it 
seemed so natural that one like him should love a 
creature of such gentleness and purity ; and he 
did love her—we all knew it—he almost idolized 
the lovely being ; and we smiled that it was so. 
And Grace—she was the same gladsome, blithe- 
some, merry child ; though it did seem as if her 
sweet voice had a softer cadence when she ad- 
dressed him, or answered his kind inquiries, and 
when she raised her eyes to his, a soft, delicate 
glow would mantle her cheek ; so we knew that 
Harry Danforth was beloved, that our mountain 
bird had soared from her greenwood haunts and 
built her a shrine elsewhere, thata “ change had 
come o’er the spirit of her dream ;” but we 
smiled and said nothing. 

Harry Danforth, as I have said, was a unitérsal 
favorite throughout Mapleville ; but his stately 
mother had made the acquaintance of none. She 
kept her room nearly all the time ; though occa- 
sionally she was seen with that sweet, fair girl, 
slowly passing over the little bridge and wandering 
about the woody mountain paths. Her steps 
were always slow and feeble, and her thin face was 
very pale ; though the bland and beantiful smile 
that seemed ever lingering about her lips, mingled 
with the proud and lofty expression of her dark 
eyes and white forehead, and the natural grace of 
her every motion, gave her an air and appearance 
of great dignity and also of kindness and gentle- 
ness, most winning and attractive. 

The weeks went by ; strangers had come and 
gone, many a pleasing acquaintance had been 
formed but to be suddenly broken, and still the sweet 
little village was as attractive, as delightful as ever. 
No ¢hanges had occurred among its own inhabitants, 
except the removal of good old father Mason by 
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the infirmities of age from the labors he loved, and 
the establishment, on trial, of a successor. This 
was a man of perhaps thirty-five—a pale, intel- 
lectual and really interesting looking person, and 
one who possessed toa great degree the gifts of 
deep piety and fervid eloquence. He was affable 
and familiar, had a most moving smile, though a 
shade of sadness arid melancholy, not altogether 
unpleasing, rarely left his fine brow and expressive 
eyes. Yes—Mr. Benton was very prepossessing 
both in the pulpit and out, and he managed to draw 
all hearts toward him in love and reverence. 

The Summer had nearly passed, and yet the 
Danforths still tarried in their mountain nook ; 
though Harry had hinted to us more than once with 
a saddened brow that his mother thought of leaving 
soon for their far off home. The time drew near 
at length when they must depart ; and the smiles 
on the lips of the youth grew fainter—his voice 
lower and more tremulous—and sweet, dear 
little Grace—poor child! So gentle—so good— 
so angel-like—was her heart with its rich treasure 
of affection and tenderness to be thus early crushed ? 
Was she to droop and fade in all her loveliness 


and pass in sorrow from the bright earth she had 


made more beautiful by her presence? Alas! 
it seemed so for atime; but many a shadow as 
deep and awful as that which hovered above her 
young head has turned to joy and _ brilliancy. 
Harry Danforth and the gentle meek girl were out 
amid the quivering maple leaves, and the pale moon- 
beams came creeping through the thick curtain above 
their heads, while a breath from another sphere 
seemed to have passed over the whole earth—so 
calm, so gloriously beautiful was all around. There, 
in that holy stillness, in that sacred solitude, with 
the stars like eyes from heaven gazing down upon 
them, he told the pure child of the deep love he 
bore her—of the fondness and idolatry that dwelt 
in his heart for her. It was sweet music to her 
sou! ; and when the little hand that trembled like 
an Autumn leaf was pressed respecifully but pas- 
‘sionately to his lips, and his warm breath passed 
over her brow, she bowed her head upon his 
shoulder and wept. He had more yet to tell ; and 
she listened calmly and silently. He had knelt 
before his mother that day and told her of the 
fervent love he had cherished for the sweet orphan 
—had told of her loveliness, her winning smile and 
her noble heart ; but she had turned away with a 
frown ; had commanded him to breathe no more 
into her ear his madness and folly. She had re- 
fused to see the dear girl whom every body loved, had 
shut her heart against all kindly influence—and in 
two days they were -to set out for the South. 
Grace did not blame the high-souled youth—she 
loved him no less for his mother’s pride—oh no! 
how could she? And she told him so. It was 
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with bitter feelings they separated that night ; and 
Grace promised her lover one more interview. 
She retired to her little room with a sickness at 
her heart and a throbbing of the brow she had 


life, sweet little Grace Buckley was wretched. 
She could not sleep; so, early in the morning, 
almost before the birds had started from their leafy 
retreats, she stole softly from the side of her aunt, 
and without gathering the long, luxuriant curls ot 
her hair into their accustomed braid, she went 
forth into the pure, balmy atmosphere. The little 
bridge was soon crossed, and with a light step the 
mountain-side was scaled ; then away in a shady, 
green, little nook, where a clear fountain spouted 
at the foot of a huge, mossy cliff, she sat down 
upon a grassy mound and bending her aching head 
over upon her clasped hands, gave way to uncon- 
trollable grief. It was a strange sight—that pure- 
minded, innocent girl, who, in all her bright life, 
had never known a sorrow, now bowing like a 
stricken flower, beneath a heavy blow of anguish. 

It was a long time the young creature sat there, 
with covered face and a heaving bosom; she 
knew not how long; but at last a sharp, shrill 
cry rang on that mountain air, and broke the 
death-like stillness; then all was silence; all, 
save the echoing footfall of Grace Buckley. She 
had started to her feet and, with her long hair 
streaming in the breeze, rushed toward the spot 
whence that dreadful cry had come. In another 
moment she had halted on the very brink of a 
craggy precipice which overlooked the stream, and 
her quick eye had taken in the whole scene. A 
pale woman, wild with agonizing fear, was cling- 
ing to a slender tree that bent above the chasm, 
her form swaying to and fro by the motion of 
the wind, and her streaming eyes fixed with a 
look of fearful anguish on some object below. 
Grace bent one instant over the frowning waters ; 
she only glanced at that frail, beautiful figure—the 
little hands clinging to a slight twig of pine that 
had found its way through the crevices in the 
rocks, the white, seraph face, that was lifted so 
imploringly to the paler one above, the parted lips 
refusing to utter one sound. “I will save her!” 
burst from the heart of the noble girl, and she 
darted away, down the steep, slippery pathway. 
No obstacle impeded her progress—no difficulty 
was too great to be surmounted. She reached 
the green bank, unmoored the little skiff from its 
shelter beneath the maples, and stepping into it, 
seized the oars, and with almost incredible rapidity 
approached the scene of danger. Oh, how like 
a spirit from heaven came that life-saving little 
boat around the dark shadow of the overhanging 
rock, and nearer and nearer the fainting and ex- 


never felt before ; and for the first time in her 
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she swayed above that awful precipice, her eyes 
fixed upon the object beneath, and despair in every 
feature. Little Grace was very pale too-——but how 
like an angel she looked as, with her small hands 
grasping those slender oars and her anxious eyes 
resting fearfully upon that almost perishing child, 
she came with rapid strokes to her rescue. She 
reached the spot, steered the slight canoe just be- 
neath the feet of the poor girl, which rested upon 
a bit of rock that jutted out from the cliff; then 
standing erect in the fairy barque, she gently and 
with trembling fingers disengaged the cold hands 
of the nearly unconscious victim from their tena- 
cious hold and laid her in the boat. Another 
moment she was shooting around the angle in the 
cliff, the head of the reviving and weeping.girl in 
her lap, and in her own beautiful eyes the tears of 
joy and gratitude. The glad woman was there 
om the mossy bank before them ; and it was strange 
how fear and intense anxiety had given her strength 
and fearless courage. She leaned with out- 
stretched arms over the murmuring river toward 
the coming treasure ; and before the dripping oars 
had fallen from the nerveless, strengthless hands 
of the heroic maiden, she had clasped her darling 
to her heart. Dear Grace—how she wept as she 
beheld the wild joy of that proud woman—ahis 
mother, as she bowed above her recovered child ; 
and when that bright young creature turned from 
her mother’s entwining arms, and clasping the 
hands of her preserver, bent her beautiful face to 
the neck of her new friend, she threw her arms 
about the fragile form and pressed her with more 
than a sister's love to her heart. It was long 
before the excited feelings of Mrs. Danforth found 
a vent in words—but she did speak at length. 
Drawing that noble young girl to her bosom and 
puttihg the thick curls back from her fair forehead, 
she kissed the wet cheeks again and again, and 
called her the guardian angel of her child, the 
spirit of mercy and love to her heart. 

It was a. pretty picture—that noble, gifted lady, 
with her arms about the form of the simple, 
humble girl, who had rendered her such a service, 
and her benevolent, love-beaming eyes scanning 
the lineaments of that matchless beauty, with the 
cherub face of the fair-haired child who knelt at 
her feet and wound her little fingers among the 
shower of golden curls that fell about the shoulders 
of little Grace—a pretty picture—the skies blue 
and cloudless above the deep shade of the maples 
all around, and that quiet, slumbering river, with 
its tiny boat, at their feet. It needed but one more 
figure in the group to make it perfect and complete. 
And that figure just approached. Just as those 
words of yearning tenderness, so sweet to little 
Grace, had fallen upon her ear, just as that"wel- 
come sentence, “ Sweet child, you have saved a 
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mother’s heart from despair and her darling from 
an awful death ; how, oh how, shall your noble 
conduct be rewarded, how can I pay the debt of 
gratitude | owe you!” had lingered upon the 
fresh air, a noble one neared the band. Henry 
Danforth bowed once more in his mother’s pre- 
sence, and encircling the waist of the startled girl, 
he said in a low, touching tone, without raising 
his eyes to that mother’s face, “ Dear Grace, ask 


love, a sister’s gratitude, a husband’s protection.” 
The struggle was but momentary in the breast of 
the subdued woman ; and she answered the timid 
look of the lovely girl, with an expression of 
deep and unutterable affection. “ Yes, Grace, 
dearest Grace, he is yours; I feel that J cannot 
leave this sweet little Eden without you; and I 
wonder not at Harry’s choice. Forgive me, my 
children; I feel that you are worthy of each other. 
Live and be happy.” Ah, was not our little 
Grace happy, as she crossed that rustic bridge 
again leaning upon the arm of Harry Danforth, 
who supported his mother upon the other side, 
with that dear little girl clinging to her hand? 
They all went together to the pretty cottage of 
Miss Grace, and that evening little messengers 
of love were sent about the village in the shape 
of cards inviting all of us girls to be present at the 
cottage the next morning. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the delicious breath of Summer- 
flowers stole in through the open casement, filling 
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full of delightful fondness. From the face of Mrs. 
Danforth every vestige of pride and scorn had 


» departed, and that heavenly smile held undisputed 
. reign over her mild, peaceful features, while the 
» sweet child of her love stood by with folded hands 

and a look of affection which might not find ex- 


pression in words. The deep, mellow voice of 
the new pastor breathed a blessing above them 


’ and his fervent prayer commended them to God. 
the boon we both so much crave! ask a mother’s © 


the neat little parlor with sweet odor ; a few golden _ 


sunbeams struggled through the closely matted 
woodbine and streamed along the snowy floor, 
and the chirping of birds so joyous and cheering 
made every heart thrill with gladness. Yet we 
could not help feeling sad, for that day our beauti- 
ful and worshipped little Grace was to leave her 
childhood’s home and go forth as the bride of 
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Harry Danforth. More lovely than ever she look- ° 


ed that morning, with a robe of snowy muslin 


falling in graceful folds about her, and a few pale } 


flowers peeping out from those golden braids. A 
flush of blissful hope and holy joy lay upon her 
cheeks and from her large, deep eyes a world of 
tenderness beamed forth. And Danforth—I never 
saw a countenance so expressive of happiness, so 
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Then followed our kisses of love, our tears and 
smiles, the long, fond embrace of dear Aunt Grace 
and the weeping of the sweet bride upon her 
neck—then amid our smiles and tears, and regret- 
ful lingering words of trust and hope, came up to 
the humble door of the pretty cottage the noble 
horses and elegant carriage which was to bear the 
flower of that mountain-nestled village from her 
childhood’s haunts. One more kiss upon the lips 
of Aunt Grace, who had refused to go with her 
darling, we know not why, and the young bride 
passed from that dear threshold, leaning upon the 
arm of her happy husband and followed by the 
smiling mother and delighted little sister. The 
carriage drove off, and little Grace Danforth kissed 
her gloved hand to us till distance had far sepa- 
rated us ; then with a kind word to the lovely aunt 
of our lost one, we sadly left the cottage. Mr. 
Benton alone remained to whisper consolation to 
the mourning heart, and after that for many days 
and even weeks he found his services of value at 
the desolate home of dear, kind Miss Grace. We 
did not dream of his intentions to make the 
cottage his permanent residence, till a sum- 
mons called us to attend the wedding of our 
once sad but now smiling and cheerful pastor, 
and the humble, beloved and dear Miss Grace 
Buckley. 

Reader, should you visit Mapleville in any of 
the Summer-months, you will be sure to find at 
the rural, romantic little cottage beneath the 
mountain not only the pastor and his cherished 
wife, the noble and faithful elder Grace—but 
Harry Danforth and his lovely bride, our own 
sweet little Grace, will be sure to greet you, for 
every year with their mother and youthful sister 
they spend the warm season in the shade of ma- 
ples at Mapleville. 
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BY STANLEY. 


Tue last glad hour [ spent with thee— 
Imprinted shai! i, ever be 
On memory's .eat ; 
The last sad hour | spent with thee ! 
& For saddening was that hour to me, 
Though all too brief. 


me ——— 


’ Twas glad and joyous, and the thought 

’T was spent with thee, hath pleasure brought 
Unto my heart ; 

’T was sad, for time’s e’er rolling wheel 

From us that last, Zast hour would steal— 
And we must part. 
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TO MY PEN. 


BY MRS. 


Dost know, my little vagrant pen, 
That wanderest lightly down the paper, 
Without a thought how critic-men 
May carp at every careless caper? 


Dost know, twice twenty thousand eyes, 
If publishers report them truly, 

Each month may mark the sportive lies 
That track, oh, shame! thy steps unruly ? 


Now list to me, my fairy pen, 

And con the lesson gravely over ; 

Be never wild or false again ; 

But “‘ mind your Ps and Qs ’’—you rover ! 


While tripping gaily to and fro, 

Let not a thought escape you lightly ; 
Bat challenge all before they go, 

And see them fairly robed and rightly. 


You know that words but dress the frame, 
And thought ’s the soul of verse, my fairy ! 
So drape not spirits dull and tame, 

In gorgeous robes or garments airy. 


I would not have my pen pursue 

The “‘ beaten track ’’—a slave forever ; : 
No! roam as thou wert wont to do, 

Tn author-land, by rock and river. 


Be like the sunbeam’s burning wing, 

Be like the wand in Cinderella ; 

And if you touch a common thing, 

Ah! change to gold the pumpkin yellow. 


May grace come fluttering round your steps, 
Whene’er, my bird ! .you "light on paper ; 
And music murmur at your lips, 

And truth restrain each truant caper. 
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Let hope paint pictures in your way, 
And love his seraph-lesson teach you ; 
And rather calm with reason stray, 
Than dance with folly—I beseech you ! 


Tn faith’s pure fountain lave your wing ; 
And quaff from feeling’s glowing chalice ; 
But touch not falsehood’s fatal spring ; 
And shun the poisoned weeds of malice ! 


Firm be the web you lightly spin, 
From leaf to leaf, though frail in seeming, 
While fancy’s fairy dew-gems win 


The sunbeam ‘truth’ to keep them gleaming.° 


And shrink not thou when tyrant-wrong 
O’er humble suffering dares deride thee ; 
With lightning step and clarion song, 


Go! take the field, with Heaven beside thee ! 


Be tuned to tenderest music when 

Of sin and shame thou’rt sadly singing ; 
But diamond be thy point, my pen! 
When folly’s bells are round thee ringing. 


And so, where’er you stay your flight, 

To plume your wing or dance your measure, 
May gems and flowers your pathway light, 
For those who track your tread, my treasure! 


But what is this? you've tripped about, 
While I the Mentor grave was playing ; 
And here you’ve written boldly out 

The very words that I was saying ! 


And here as usual on you've flown, 
From right to left, flown fast and faster 
Till even while you wrote it down, 


You’ve missed the task you ought to master. 
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ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 


BY MRS. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changefual as the light. 


Lost—where the thoughtless throng 
Tn fashion’s mazes wind, 

Where trilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind ; 

Yet to my hand ’twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 

Such as the white-robed choir attune 
To deathless minstrelsy, 
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Lost! lost! lost! 
I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again ; 
I offer no reward, 
For till these heart-strings sever, 
I know that Heaven-intrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when the sea and land 
Like burning scroll have fled, 
I'll see it in His hand 
Who judgeth quick and dead, 
And when of scathe and loss 
That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there ? 
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THE FOUR PHANTOMS. 


A STORY OF ST. MARK’S EVE. 


GRATTAN. 


BY H. P. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE QUARREL. 


“Sir, here’s a dish I love not. I cannot endure my Lady’s 
Tongue.’’—Much Ado about Nothing. 


“ Do you hear me, Sir Methusalah Rust?” 

No answer. 

“F neve been talking to you for the last half- 
hour, sir.’ 

“ Bless me, I thought it was much longer ! ” 

“T understand your sneer, sir, perfectly ; you are 
getting tired of me. I am properly served! I had 
no business to marry pare months ago I 
was my own snistress.” 

«TJ ay it, my lady, and now you want to be 
mine.” 

“T was a free woman then.” 

« And I merely knew the name of slavery.” 

“ Slavery! Upon my word, Sir Methusalah, you 
improve !” 

«“ | wish the virtue was infectious; I should be 
delighted to see my whole family inoculated with 
the satne disposition.” 

“ Sir Methusalah, your inuendos are unpardon- 
able ; since our wedding-day you have become a 
maiocrably altered man !” 

“ Couldn’t you favor me with an H before the 
altered ?” 

“ T could indeed if you had your deserts. 
your wife, sir!” 

“ Tf that’s one of them I willingly dispense with 
the rest.” 

“ Sir Methusalah! In one word—do you intend 
to pass the season in London or not ?” 

« Not!” ; 

“ What do you mean by replying in that abrupt 
and extraordinary manner, sir?” 

“ You wished an answer in ‘ one ven ’ I gave 
it to oblige, but there’s no pleasing you.” 

“ Very good! Very good indeed, sir! I know 
what you are aiming. at; you want to make me 
lose my temper!” 

“T wish you could, and let my worst enemy 
find it. I'd ask no more terrible revenge ! 

“ Do you suppose I married you for this, sir 

* No.” 

. what then?” 

“ To convince me that money could not ensure 
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happiness, and that ten thousand a year very fre- 
quently buys ten thousand times more plagues than 
pleasures.” 

“Indeed! Vastly fine! But I won’t endure this 
much longer, sir! What a fool have [been! Had 
I married Mr. Honeysuckle I should have had—” 

“To carry out your floricultural cognomen and 
trust to a fig leaf for your attire.” 

“Sir Methusalah, I look upon that as a profane 
observation ; it is a scriptural allusion unbecoming 
a decent Christian ; but never mind, sir! I have a 
cousin who will see me righted—who will demand 
satisfaction from you, sir, for my wrongs. Yes, 
sir, a cousin—and not only a cousin but a cornet 
in the Light Dragoons. The—the—I forget the 
number of his regiment.” 

“T don’t, my lady—the seventh. I bought him 
his commission ; but certainly not with the plea- 
sant anticipation of becoming his target.” 

“That remark is decidedly mean; you are 
always throwing that trifiing purchase in my 
teeth.” 

“Give it a taste of your tongue, my lady ; and 
it will never again come within a mile of Ae 

“Sir Methusalah! I have read of Jon, and : 
trust I know what is due to you and to myself ; 
is therefore with extreme pain I now fulfil an im- 
perative but unpleasant duty. Sir, I should sully 
my character with the vile sin of hypocrisy did I 
not most unequivocally assert I consider you a 
brute.” 

“My Lady Rust, among many other grievous 
deficiencies, the result of a neglected education and 
perhaps defective natural capabilities, I have ob- 
served, with surprise and regret, your total igno- 
rance of natural history ; may I suggest to you, to 
avoid any farther display of your weakness, the 
necessity of studying Burron—you will find it in 
the library—a careful perusal of the pages will 
convince you of the entire impropriety of the ap- 
plication of the term you have just honored me 
with, and now, good morning, my lady.” 

“ Good morning, my torment.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


The conversation recorded above passed between 


a gentleman on the Autumnal! side of fifty, but 
63 
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still possessed of a hale person and distinguished 
bearing, and, spite of a taste of the vixen in’ her 
kindling eye, and rather more than a taste of it 
in her nimble tongue, a remarkably pretty woman 
of about five and twenty. 

Lady Methusalah Rust exchanged her maiden 
for her present name more at the instigation of her 
friends than from the warm promptings of her own 
heart. 

The disparity of years between the parties was 
in her prudent mother’s opinion amply compen- 
sated by the very handsome fortune possessed by 
Sir Methusalah Rust. If he was old, so was his 
baronetcy ; so were the title-deeds of his estate, 
the timber upon it, and even the very wine in his 
cellars. 

He had it in his power to dower a wife eligibly 
and provide for scampish younger sons and cousins 
to the tenth generation. 

Besides all this, Sir Methusalah was emphati- 
cally a “scholar and a gentleman,” possessing the 
esteem of his equals and the love and respect of 
his tenants and dependants. 

The proverb, which in rather forcible language 
hints at the probability of persons of precarious 
means, suddenly indulging in equestrian exercises, 
ending their career in very exceptionable society, 
is daily and hourly borne out with various modifi- 
cations. Lady Methusalah Rust was one of its 
illustrations ; the possession of wealth to an amount 
she never expected rendered her recklessly extra- 
vagant, and the expenses of her first season in 
town had been so profuse that Sir Methusalah re- 
solved upon a sojourn at his country seat, and 
consequent retrenchment ; an arrangement by no 
means in accordance with the taste or wishes of 
his dashing and ambitious young wife. 

Nostone was left unturned to induce him to alter 
his determination ; caresses, promises of prudence, 
entreaties, and finally peevish complaints and un- 
ceasing worrying had been tried in vain ; their only 
effect was to produce a corresponding degree of 
ill-temper, and at times actual ill-nature in the 
bosoms of the husband and wife; the one fre- 
quently twitting the other with disparity of years 
and receiving for answer provoking allusions to 
former poverty ; all the excellent qualities on either 
side were overlooked, and they were fast paving 
the way to a future of disquiet, mutual disgust and 
unhappiness, z 

Sir Methusalah began to look upon his former 
fondness as folly, and Lady Rust merged all the 
blessings of her really eligible situation in the ab- 
surd fancy that wealth, title, attention, affection 

gand position were bad exchanges for former priva- 
tions and freedom, and if the truth must be told 
each looked upon the other, not as a helpmate and 
friend, but rather asa clog and incumbrance, My 
lady at times “ wondering how she would look in 
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weeds,” and almost fearing Sir Methusalah would 
be unpleasant enough to emulate his ancient 
namesake ; while that worthy more than once cast 
his eyes on the hatchment exhibited over the por- 
tals of a widowed squire, and thought such an 
emblem on his own mansion, betokening the same 
bereavement, would scarcely break his heart. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 


Sir Methusalah Rust’s establishment was an ex- 
tensive one, kept up after the manner of the “ Fine 
old English gentleman.” His domestics, like a 
good landlord, were “a host in themselves,” but 
those whose interests are connected with the 
present sketch were only three, viz: John Thomas, 
the butler ; Con Sweeny, the groom ; and pretty, 
plump Patty Pride, My lady's own ladies’ 
maid. 

John Thomas was a thorough-bred Englishman 
and most unadulterated cockney. London with 
John Thomas was the world; those born within 
the sound of “ Bowbells, the selected-silver-spoon- 
mouth portions of society ; those dénied that pri- 
vilege pitiable persons indeed. John Thomas was 
a very sausage of prejudices; small portions of 
every national liking, or antipathy, must have been 
chopped up, blended together and thrust, even to 
the risk of bursting it, into the external cuticle of 
John Thomas. 

John Thomas believed there was such a place 
as Hireland, or as in his loftier moods he termed 
it Ibernia, thereby nullifying by omission the gra- 
tuitous expenditure of the misapplied “H ;” and he 
labored under a delusion—we regret to say not 
altogether coniined to John Thomas—that the 
British Government supported the Hirish, who 
were only fit for “excavators” and scavengers, 
from motives of the purest philanthropy. 

John Thomas farther imagined the natural pro- 
duce of the country was turf, potatoes and poteen ; 
and the pastimes’ of the people burning barns, 
murdering landlords and taking an annual tithe of 
Protestant parsons with bludgeons and blunder- 
busses, instead of allowing them to take their 
scriptural dues. 

So much as a general outline of John Thomas's 
public opinions ; as an individual demonstration of 
his more private feelings we will briefly say John 
Thomas loved pretty, plump Patty Pride, and, as 
somehow or other “ Hirisiimen” with him were 
always interlopers, he fancied Con Sweeny kept up 
the national character, or rather want of it, by 
doing the same, and, therefore, as far as he could 
hate, John Thomas hated Con Sweeny. 


We say “as far.as he could,” ‘ae 
his prejudices, John Thomas had a magnificent 
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corner in his heart, which, like a rainbow, that 
offspring of a shower, still-born if unsmiled on by 
the genial sun, wanted but a seasonable opportunity 
to develope itself in all its glory. 

In person John Thomas was a model for, not 
“ Apollo’s Belvidere ” but, apropos, butlers. He 
lived well and his stout proportions, ponderous 
calves and rubicund nose, like honest witnesses as 
they were, unequivocally testified to the fact. 

His habiliments were of the “ finest-extra-super- 
double-milled-black kersey,” manufactured into a 
broad-tailed coat, relieved by a curiously white 
vest, and supported by knee indispensables secured 
by five small buttons and a pair of conceited gold 
buckles over his unwrinkled sable silk stockings. 

So much for John Thomas. 

His Hirish rival, Con Sweeny—Con being a 
national condensation for Cornelius—was a dare- 
devil-boy, of some four or five-and-twenty, with 
dark curling hair, saucy blue eyes, a somewhat 
wide and laughter-loving mouth, garnished with a 
row of as white “ ivories” as ever furnished the 
opening in the head of a Galway lad. 

Like all his countrymen he was passionately 
fond of horses; a steeple chase was his nil ultra 
of amusement, and cleaning a regular rasper his 
sum of enjoyment; and many were the bright 
glances and sweet smiles bestowed upon Con 
Sweeny when mounted on one of the “ Master's” 
thorough-breds, but no smile or glance had half the 
charm for the good-looking Irishman as the smiles 
and glances of pretty, plump Patty Pride ; in fact 
to use his own words “he was bothered intirely 
by his love for the colleen.” 

Patty Pride was black-eyed, rosy-cheeked and 
although plump, marvellously well-ghaped : 

‘* Brisk as a bee and light as a fairy,’’ 
Tripping about on her little feet like a conceited 
young fawn, and singing as gaily and sweetly at 
her work as the hazel-eyed robin. 

It has been remarked by a gentleman of the 
name of Shakspeare, most libellously misrepre- 
sented by a wooden-headed effigy outside the Park 
Theatre, that 

‘‘ The course of true love never did run smooth.’’ 
Our tale will prove no exception to this rule, the 
main cause of which—shame upon her for it—was 
pretty, plump Patty Pride’s addiction to coquetry. 

She knew John Thomas loved her, and she knew 
Con Sweeny loved her, and she knew, by reason 
of certain legal restrictions, she could not conve- 
niently marry both of them ; therefore, she knew, 
or ought to have known, the most proper thing she 
could do was to make her election ; and there was 
the difficulty that puzzled Patty Pride’s brains. 

The more she argued the matter with herself the 
more shegdoubted. 

The pros and cons were sorely conflicting. 
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John Thomas had the best place, but Con 
Sweeny had the best face. 

Con Sweeny could dance like an angel, but John 
Thomas had money in the bank! 

John Thomas might be steward, but Con Sweeny 
was thirty years the younger. 

Con Sweeny could sing like a lark and make 
love like—like—like—pshaw ! why am I hunting 
for a simile when he can supply it—like an Jrish- 
man, but John Thomas hinted at a marriage set- 
tlement—a silk gown and public-house. 

Under these conflicting circumstances Patty 
Pride went on doubting, and the arrow of love 
was converted into the shaft of discord; all the 
soft and feathery portion being offered by her gal- 
lants to Patty Pride, while the barb was alternately 
bandied from the heart of John Thomas to that of 
Con Sweeny, as either fancied his rival obtained 
some mark of attention which ought to have been 
bestowed upon himself. 

Thus precisely similar eflects—though frum diffe- 
rent causes—were visible in the upper and lower 
portions of the establishment ; declining affection 
in the drawing rooms producing the same uneasi- 
ness in Sir Methusalah and Lady Rust, that incipient 
love in the servants’ hall caused John Thomas, 
Con Sweeney and pretty, plump, Patty Pride. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE LIBRARY AND YE LEGENDE ! 


“Open your ears, for which of you shall stop the vent of 
hearing 

When loud Rumor speaks ?’’—Shak. 2d part “ K. Hen. IV.” 

“Can you not read it? is’t not fair writ ?’’—“ King John.”’ 


Will our reader be kind enough to call to mind 
the parting of Sir Methusalah and Lady Rust, de- 
scribed in the conclusion of our opening chapter ? 
Each the victim of ill temper and each brooding 
over fancied wrongs and insults. 

Sir Methusalah sought his library ; my lady the 
drawing room. Temper! temper! what an all- 
powerful tormentor art thou! Under thy perni- 
cious influence, the white and delicately moulded 
hand which swept the sweetest-toned harp in the 
kingdom, though tutored and admired by Bochsa, 
produced nothing but 

“* Harsh discords and unpleasing sharps.’ 

The magnificent “ Broadwood” was deprived of 
its harmony ; the lovely lines of Moore converted 
into simple common place ; the luxuries and ele- 
gancies of life, distorted into trammels and annoy- 
ances ; and a really high-souled and kind-hearted 
woman transformed into a torment to herself and 
a plague to those around her. 

We will leave my lady gazing listlessly out 
upon the beautiful lawn in a state of metaphysical 
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wonderment as to what on earth she was born for, 
and follow Sir Methusalah to the library. 

Seated in his luxurious easy chair, after having 
given vent to some vehement mutterings and dis- 
satisfied grumblings, we find him poring over a 
large black letter volume of ancient legends. By 
degrees the lines of anger pass from his face and 
an expression of deep interest invests every fea- 
ture. See! he has raised his head from the book ; 
an hour ha8 passed, and the legend is concluded. 
Hark ! he speaks ! 

“Pshaw! stuff! nonsense! it cannot be ; I won't 
believe it! Yet it certainly appears well attested. 
Strange! This very night! There can be no 
harm in making the experiment. I am deter- 
mined—I’ll watch |” 

And now Sir Methusalah has put on his hat and 
strolled forth in the direction of the village church. 

My Lady Rust, tired of her “ own bad com- 
pany,” has entered the library ; how listlessly she 
turns over the splendid volumes. She leaves the 
cases and approaches the table; her eyes fall 
on the quaint old black letter tome; in a few 
seconds they seem rivetted upon its open page, and 
with difficulty she manages to decipher the obso- 
lete characters and reads aloud 


“YE LEGENDE OF SAINTE MARKE;” 


which for the benefit of our fair readers we render 
as follows: 


“Then wend your way to the church-yard drear, 
But speed not with dread, and speed not with fear ; 
Bear ye no taper, no lamp, no torch 
To guide your steps to the mouldering porch, 
For the sheeted ghosts will be watching there, 
And the dead men’s lights will flicker and glare 
With pale blue flames through the midnight air. 
Sigh not, weep not, scarce breathe aloud, 
And touch not a corse, and touch not a shroud: 
But solemnly pass by the ghastly crowd. 
Cross thyself thrice, neither less nor more, 
And fix thine eyes on the chancel’s door, 
But speak not as thou dost prize thy soul. 
And when the midnight hour shall toll 
The Doomen shall pass by the self same grave, 
Ere the year be ont, they shall surely fill ; 
And thus ye may know 
Who will moulder low 
In their earthy home, if ye list and will, 
For such is the power as, all believe, 
Of a vigil kept on Sainr Marke nis Eve!” 


ity; now the words sank deeply into her heart of 
hearts.” 

Again and again was the page perused, till 
every syllable was grafted on her memory, and 
strange thoughts flitted across her excited ima- 
gination. 

There is a latent love of the mysterious and 
supernatural planted in every human bosom. 

The schoolboy hurries with quick beating pulse 
and paling cheek past the last resting place of the 
quiet dead ; the sturdy peasant half shudders at 
the melancholy whoop of the ill-omened owl; the 
tough-hearted mariner looks with indescribable 
awe upon the bright-eyed petrel, the supposed 
receptacle of his drowned messmate’s soul; the 
ironnerved soldier counts with instinctive dread the 
ominous ticking of the death-watch, and the deep 
read scholar, despite his learned theories of causes 
and effects, has been compelled to confess an un- 
easy belief in supernatural appearances. 

Lady Rust was no exception to this general 
rule; yet Lady Rust exclaimed aloud “im- 
possible!” without at all believing in the ex- 
clamation. 

A few moments were passed in solemn thought ; 
the result was a resolution to test the truth of the 
saintly legend. 

Curiosity, with all its insatiate craving, was 
aroused ; as well might another Pandora attempt 
to resist its promptings to open another box, or an 
extra Mistress Bluebeard defy its subtle sophistries 
as to the necessity for a survey of the fatal and 
forbidden chamber; it was as of yore omnipotent 
and Lady Rust determined to obey its dictates. 

“Perhaps she might see—” 

But we scorn to betray her ladyship’s thoughts. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE SEXTON. 
‘* Hath this fellow no feeling ? 
He sings at grave making.’’— Hamlet 

Among the many droppers-in at Rust Hall was 
grim Master Adam Mould, the village sexton. 

He was a tall, muscular and well-formed man, 
with high cheek bones, keen black eyes, iron-grey 
hair and crisp black whiskers. Adam Mould was 
more remarkable for the assiduity with which he 
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attended to his duties in the church-yard, than his 
punctuality inside the church. It was his wont. 
to loiter about on Sundays, viewing the result of 


There are certainly strange chords in the hu- 
man heart. 

The much discussed doctrine of essential sym- 
{ pathy has more foundation than its wholesale 
matter of fact decriers suppose ; there are indeed 


his handy work, occasionally breaking out in some 
odd verse of an old sea song, till the memory of 
the Sabbath stopped him removing a stone from an 
already occupied grave, or walking slowly and 
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More things in heaven and earth 


} Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ! 


A few hours precedent, the reading of the 
ghostly old legend would have excited in the 
mind of Lady Rust no emotion stronger than a 


admiringly round a new one, giving the rough 
edges a finishing touch, and, as it were, a friendly 
pat with the flat of his well-worn spade. 

That Adam Mould was a man of indoubted 






smile at its extravagance, or a sneer at its absurd- 





courage his being sexton fully.proved ; indeed, it 
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had been hinted that in early and even middle life, 
few men could dare more, or handle a boat better in 
a dark night and rough sea; and some scandalous 
persons surmised Mr. Mould had been somewhat 
suspiciously acquainted with certain gentlemen 
whose free trade principles were practically carried 
out on the broadest possible scale, entirely un- 
shackled by any ceremonious observance of sundry 
regulations, much lauded and approved by his 
majesty’s commissioners of customs and excise. 

Now the church-yard was situated close to a 
favorite running place on the beach, and it was 
notorious, that the stoutest hearted of the villagers 
were so scared by hideous noises on dark nights, 
that the office of sexton went a begging, till Adam 
Mould accepted it ; and from that time, such ap- 
peared to be its influence among the hitherto dis- 
tracted tenants, a better conducted set could not be 
found, and farther that John, son to Adam Mould, 
keeper of the village public house, frequently as- 
sisted his father, working with him early and late, 
and, doubtless as a reward for his filial conduct, his 
bar was always remarkably well stocked with 
superior Schiedam and commendable Cognac, to 
the great delight of its many frequenters and 
the manifest augmentation of John’s purse and 
consequence. , 

Adam Mould was always a welcome guest at 
the kitchen of Rust Hall; his tales of strange 
sounds, strange sights, and mysterious tollings of 
the church bell, were listened to with breathless 
attention. He was vastly popular among the 
younger house-maids and serving men, and it was 
particularly worthy of notice, during Adam Mould’s 
solemn recitals, that many a loving arm wound itself 
round a buxom waist without the usual “ ha’ done 
do’s” that would have been uttered under any 
other circumstances. As if the whole household 
was under some electric influence, the theme of 
Adam Mould’s conversation was nothing more or 
less than the identical legend of Saint Mark, which 
occupied the attention of Sir Methusalah and Lady 
Rust. 

Now it so happened that the personal dislikes of 
John Thomas and Con Sweeney had been aggrava- 
ted to the highest possible pitch. John Thomas hav- 
ing detected Con Sweeney in the very delightful but 
improper act of ravishing a kiss from the pouting 
lips of the not-a-bit-too-much-to-be-pleasant-re- 
sisting Patty Pride—while Con Sweeney,.equally 
on the alert, discovered John Thomas ‘actually 
offering a new silk dress, fresh from the draper’s, 
to the bewildering little maid. 

John Thomas had mentally anathematized Con 
Sweeney’s “ Hirish himpudence,” and indulged in 
sundry revengeful visions of a pendant gentleman, 
very like Mr. Sweeney, dangling from a gibbet 
instead of after a decent young woman. 
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The legend of Saint Mark had s+ttled deeply > detice, that while pretty, plump Patty Pride was 
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down in the jealous slime of John Thomas’s heart, 
and though by no means of an unnecessarily 
daring or warlike disposition, he resolved, despite 
his repugnance to wraiths, winding-sheets, cross- 
bones and other post obit horrors, to visit the grave- 
yard, hoping that a bountiful Providence might 
in its mercy indulge him with a view of a certain 
“ Hirish happarition.” 

Con Sweeney had soliloquised with much 
bitterness of feeling, and atter the following 
fashion, the delinquencies of John ‘Thomas ; 

“ Bad luck to him! early and late, and all day 
long! for the most onplisant thafe of a schamer, 
that iver tried to put his cometier upon a young 
crater with his blaguard silk gownds! the villain 
o’ the world! Why don’t he coort her like a man! 
Faith, if it wasn’t for his dirty pocket its little 
chance he’d have. I'd back hee! the sow! out 
of him at a fair wrestle, and play St. Patrick’s 
day, wid all kinds of variations, wid an alpeen on 
the bull’s head of him! And as for a jig, troth! 
an elephant wid the rheamatism, or, for the matter 
o’ that, the gout itself, would take the shine and 
consate out of him, much more the likes of a boy 
that cuts it across the buckle till two eyes can’t 
folly one of his feet. Sure there’s only one thing I'd 
do wid pleasure for him, and that is to drink suc- 
cess and long life to his corpse at his wake! 
Musha ! but its glad I'd be to attend it at this day! 
sorrow a word but truth in that.” 

Here a new light seemed to break in on the 
exasperated groom. He paused for a moment ; 
then, after a long whistle, continued— 

“Be dad! perhaps its truth ould shovel and 
skulls, was telling' Faith! there’s strange things 
in history any way. There’s the “ Banshee ” that 
does be howling before the death of a raal true-born 
Milesian, one with the ould ancient blood in ’em ; 
and can’t the saints do any thing? If Saint Pat- 
rick despised a]] manner of varmints—good luck to 
him for it—and sent them hoppin out o’ the island 
wid a flea in the ears o’ thim, why wouldn’t St. 
Mark—his name be betuxt us an harum—have a 
right, av it was plazin to him, to be receiving even- 
ing calls and gettin, maybe, introductions to those 
who’d want the good word from him! By the 
vestments! it’s myself that will watch at the ould 
church porch, and if the villain isn’t too onplea- 
santly fat for a sperrit, musha! who knows but 
may be I’\l see John Thomas's dirty gffost. 


———— 


CHAPTER VI: 
THE BOUDOIR. 


“*T will watch to-night.’’—Shakspeare. 


Now it so happened, by some strange coinci- 
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dressing my lady’s hair, the mistress and maid 
were involuntarily reflecting, deeply and seriously, 
upon the same subject, and that subject was the 
all-engrossing one, “ The Legend of St. Mark,” 
learned by my lady in the quaint verses of the 
rare old volume, and by Patty—with sundry edi- 
fying and marvellous additions—from the grim- 
looking sexton, Adam Mould, and therefcre— 
as was perfectly right and legitimate—my lady in 
a roundabout way, commencing with the year, 
then descending to the quarter, subsequently the 
week, and lastly the very day, introduced the 
universal subject, combatting Patty Pride’s ready 
belief with @ host of logical and well chosen ar- 
guments usually resorted to to convince others 
when they have failed with ourselves. 

But Patty Pride was not convinced, so in the 
spirit of contradiction she made up her mind to 
have ocular demonstration that very night ; being 
the more incited thereto by the reflection that if 
either of her lovers was fated, she ought to know 
it, as it would be but waste of time to encourage 
the fleeting and never-to-be-fulfilled intentions of 
a doomed man. 


CHAPTER VII. 


PRIVATE THOUGHTS. 


Half past eleven ! 

“ Now for my great coat!” thought the baronet, 
as he left the library. 

“I am determined,” whispered my lady, as she 
passed unseen across the terrace. 

* Hit his hawtul, but that Hirishman drives me 
to it,’ stammered John Thomas, swallowing a 
reeking tumbler of brandy and water and thrusting 
a flask of the unadulterated fluid into his pocket. 

“ Be dad! I'll take this with me,” ejaculated 
Con Sweeney, picking up ‘a darlint of a twig ;’ 
“ who knows—faith! there may be a shindy ; if so, 
I’m convanient.” 

“[ won’t wear my thin shoes, and I’ve got the 
catechism in my pocket,” prudently and piously 
exclaimed pretty, plump Patty Pride. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHURCH-YARD. 
‘> Tis now the very witching time of night.”’—Shakspeare. 
Hush! the dead are sleeping here! Are they 
all uncared for, now, mortal tears have ceased 
to flow? No! the dews of heaven weep upon 
their tombs, the rude breath of the viewless wind 
sinks into solemn cadence as it sweeps sadly past 
the home of death; the stern old yew trees bow 


their stubborn heads to the kind tribute, and the 
melancholy owl, the silent witness of many a deep- 
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filled grave, whoops its plaintive note of dirge-like 
sympathy. 
* * . * ~ * * 

There must be some strange cause for this mad 
haste. See! he hurries to the church-yard as 
though he were the harbinger of new and lusty 
life, instead of the self-appointed sentinel of 
anticipated death. 

The moon’s pale beam falls on as pale a face— 
the lips are set, the eye-balls strained. What! Sir 
Methusalah, doth thy heart fail thee ? doth it quail 
now? As much as that worn effigy’s. 

“Tt is all a fable, a romance! Folly alone has 
led you out—” What say you now? 

God ! it is herself ! 

His blood has turned to ice! What does he look 
upon? A form, a female form, with a counte- 
nance more deadly white than the bleached cere- 
cloth of a fresh shrouded corse, and orbs so fixed 
they seem as if they died while bent on all they 
loved on earth and were about to lose forever ! 

“ This is no mockery ! it is herself!” 

“ Mercy, Heaven, mercy! He stands before 
me!” 

» * * * . * * 

They have fled the scene! A shriek, like the 
death-scream of hope, struck upon the ear of poor 
John Thomas. It was, to his horror, answered by 
a yell whose Irish accent admitted of no doubt. 
Struggling with fear and agony, the butler’s 
gaze fell on the excited visage of the “ Hirish” 
rival. The graves shook beneath his ponderous 
fleetness, and the air was loaded with his fat breath, 
which found vent in the few but emphatic words — 

“ Booked by a fast coach hat a very hearly hour.” 

The shout, impregnated with the Galway accent, 
had scarcely ceased before a voice, rich with the 
same perfection, exclaimed— 

“ Come back, you villain! sperrit or no sperrit, 
I’m your man. Is it gone, he is? by this and by 
that—that’s John Thomas’s ghost ; and as far as 
looks and running go, the moral of himself. Hur- 
rah! Ould Ireland forever! and”—here remem- 
bering where he was, Con commenced repeating 
at a rapid rate a confused jumble of “ Paters” and 
« Aves,” and his retreating figure was soon lost 
in the distance. 

* * * * * * . 

“They are gone! both gone! and I am alone 
in this dismal place. I’ve held my eyes with my 
hands for half an hour rather than look on them 
again—-poor fellows! Both doomed! it would 
have mattered little which I had chosen! I should 
have been in weeds and he in the church-yard 
grass, in twelve months. I am a wretched little 
lady’s maid”—and with this apostrophe, pretty, 
plump, sobbing Patty Pride stealthily and fearfully 
hurried from her lurking place. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE DOOMED. 


** Out, out! brief candle | ’’—Shakspeare. 
. * * * * * * 

Twelve months have passed! twelve months! 
Twelve letters sum them up, but oh! what worlds 
of hopes and fears, sorrows and joys, are bounded 
in the words ! 

Twelve months have passed, and how ? 

Thus— 

The legend of Saint Mark seemed strangely, 
awfully borne out. The “sheeted dead” had, as 
they each supposed, appeared to the several terrified 
visitors to the old church-yard, and the thought of 
the approaching dissolution of the formerly contend- 
ing parties had the most salutary results. Small 
acts of kindness, at first performed from the ques- 
tionable feeling “that it couldn’t be for long,” 
became in a short time habitual, positive pleasures. 
Oh, how deeply was every past unkind thought, 
word and look, regretted ! 

Sir Methusalah would gaze for hours on his 
young and beautiful wife, and brood over the 
slightest tone which had formerly thrilled upon his 
heart ; and as the bitter conviction that he must 
lose her rushed to his mind, the hot tears would 
gather in his eyes and a foretaste of his coming 
desolation make him quiver with exquisite agony ; 
and Lady Rust would rivet her sweet blue eyes 
upon his face, and as busy memory recalled his 
nobleness to herself, his generosity to her family, 
his forbearance at her unworthy petulance, and 
the justness of his kind remonstrances, a withering 
shudder would rush through her heart, as she 
thought on the fatal omen she had seen, and she 
would throw herself, sobbing, into his arms, and in 
the deep recesses of her soul, implore Heaven to 
spare 

“* So good, so noble and so kind a man.’’ 

John Thomas’ revulsion of feeling was nothing 
short of marvellous. He patronized his quondam 
rival to an unheard of extent—never made the 
slightest allusion to “ White boys, ribbon men or 
the halien hact,” and desisted entirely from reading 
aloud—as had been his custom and glory—-all par- 
agraphs headed “ Another barbarous murder in 
Hireland,” and tirades against Danie] O’Connell. 

Con Sweeney was touched to the soul by this 
very handsome conduct in what he believed to be 
a corpse on short leave of absence. He nursed 
John Thomas with the gentlest assiduity through 
a long and severe fit of the gout, and John Tho- 
mas returned the compliment, if: possible with in- 
terest, when the vicious Chestnut jammed Con 
against the park-wall and broke his arm, as John 
Thomas believed merely by way of practice to per- 
form the same operation on his neck. 
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to see the generous affection of Sir Methusalah and 
deep and beautiful devotion of my lady, it was no 
less delightful to mark the honest and friendly ex- 
change of kindness between fat John Thomas and 
daring Con Sweeney. 

As for Patty Pride, still plump and provokingly 
pretty as ever, thinking both her beaux doomed to 
become occupants of premises only suited for the 
reception of single gentlemen, she so subdued her 
coquetry, and divided her attentions, that they 
more added to the happiness than disquietude of 
her admirers. 

Thus had matters stood for twelve months; 
each dreading but fully expecting the death of 
the other. 

On the fatal anniversary all felt convinced the 
prediction would be fulfilled, and determined to 
show their respect for those about to depart 

“To another and a better world.”’ 
Sir Methusalah appeared at the breakfast-table 
with a white face, sable suit, and sad heart. 

Lady Rust was in the deepest widow’s weeds. 

They started on seeing each other’s costume ; 
they were speechless but the tears burst from my 
lady’s eyes as she thought, “ this is a confirming 
presentiment.” 

Sir Methusalah was well nigh choked as ¢ie 


same idea flashed across his mind. 
* . 7 * . * * 


“ You are in black, Patty! darlint!” 

“So are you, Mr. Sweeney, and, bless my heart, 
so is Mr. Thomas.” 

“ Who for?” inquired one of the other ser- 
vants. 

“ Ha hexcellent hindividooal,” blubbered out John 
Thomas; “I'd give my right and to save him,” 
and as he spoke he shook Con Sweeney’s fist with 
a degree of vigor that could only be exceeded by 
the vice-like grasp of the warm-hearted Irishman, 
who sobbed out: “ Whatever may happen, long 
life to you, John Thomas, darlint ; may the blessed 
angel make your bed asy! it’s myself that feels 
more mourning in my heart than a king’s funeral 
could put on my back!” 

Here pretty, plump but pale Patty Pride dashed 
the fast falling tears from her swollen eyes, and 
taking a hand of each almost whispered : 

“ Grief and truth are twins; speak, in the name 
of both, if I have ever offended you, and oh! I 
knew I have often and often, do you both for- 
give me?” 

“ From my sowl I do by this,” said Con Swee- 
ney, smacking her right cheek. 

“And I by that,” gurgled John Thomas after 
saluting her left. 

“ He kisses strong for a dying man,” thought 
the butler. 

“ Bless his owld heart; he’s game to the last,” 


If it was, and who doubts it? a pleasant sight ) soliloquized the groom. 
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“They ought neither of them to die for twenty 
years at least,” mentally sighed the lady’s maid. 
Thus envy, hatred and malice had left their 
hearts. 

Ou, RARE oLp St. Marx! 

The time was fast drawing to a close ! 

Sir Methusalah an@ Lady Rust sat in sad si- 
lence, their hands firmly locked together, and 
their hearts so rivetted that certain death to both 
would have been happiness to their dread of 
losing each other. 

Con Sweeney looked with a wondering and 
watery eye at John Thomas, and blubbered : 
“ ApopLexy!” 

John Thomas shook his head dubiously and 
despondingly as he gazed on Con Sweeney’s ap- 
parently healthy countenance and whimpered with 
intense feeling ““Summat in, ard!” 

And pretty Patty Pride, glancing from the one 
to the other and thence for a moment at the 
looking-glass, sighed “ Love!” 

“Twelve! and all alive! ”’ 
What can be the meaning of it? 
“That's the truth, my own dear wife.” 


“ Thank God! my own loved husband it was 
yourself.” 

* x . * * > . 

“The Heavens look down wid smiles upon you 
this blessed night, you fat old angel! It was me- 
self in the flesh! Give me another hug, good luck 
to you!” 

“An undred, my Ibernian friend, and that’s 
not all Til give you—take Patty’s hand—no 
words! I’m the holdest, and ought to take the 
first warning, and John Thomas can pay with 
his honest savings if he is called upon as god- 
father. 

Musha thin !— 

But the story ’s done and a happier family never 
breathed. 

Is there not a slight moral in this lightness? 
Would not the thought that the day must come 
when the grave will be the home of all, soften 
down our antipathies, humanize our tempers, and, 
by its wholesome remembrance, effect in all our 
lives the good achieved by the quaint old 


‘“ Lecenp or St. Marx?” 


STANZAS. 


BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 


PaTiENT, from my lonely casement, 
Watch I, while the poplar leaves 
Gleam and quiver in the moonlight, 
Kissed by every loitering breeze, 
And the sparkling fire flies wander 
Through the grove of maple trees. 


Then I nse and wander slowly 
Toward the valley calm and still, 
Where that stream, to us so holy, 
‘“* Windeth at its own sweet will,’’ 
Like a pure and peerless maiden, 
Giving joy nor fearing ill. 


On the crossing pole, so moss-grown 
(Place o’ergrayed with memories dear !) 
Sit I, till my teeming fancy 

Seems once more thy step to hear, 

And thy voice’s deep heart-music 
Comes again to charm mine ear, 





Tones, that come like blessed angels, 
From my heart the stone to roll ! 
Tron laws that bind me earthward, 
Then are fluid to the soul, 

Which, upspringing, flieth singing 
Toward its dim, far-seeming goal. 


Tones, that call up beauteous visions, 
That had been away for years— 

All youth’s yearning dreams of radiance, 
All its longings, all its fears, 

Feelings, strivings, aspirations, 

That had seemed long quenched in tears. 
Thus, beloved, comes thy spirit,— 

Thus, to me it comes once more, 
Bringing Jove, and hope, and patience, 
Strength to meet the future’s store. 

Ah! I know’thou wouldst not leave me 
Though thou tread’st no earthly shore— 
Though the mocking leaves above me 
Whisper—‘‘ Gone forever more.”’ 


{ 
} 
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THE MINISTER’S FAMILY. 


BY MRS. Cc. 


H. BUTLER. 


Tere is in the church-yard at Oakdale, a simple 
monument of pure white marble, bearing only the 
inscription 
JUDITH, 
AGED NINETEEN, 
and to which the following melancholy history 
relates. 

Although the aged and revered pair, who for 
many years dwelt in the embowered parsonage, 
went down to the grave childless, the time was 
when as lovely a group as ever glowed from the 
canvass of the painter clustere] around their 
hearth-stone. One by one these lovely blossoms 
were transplanted from earth to heaven; the two 
eldest were alone spared to console and gladden 
the hearts of the parents. Lovingly and prayer- 
fully did Mr. Irwin watch over his treasures, 
conscious that the same Omnipotent hand which 
had gathered the lost ones to his bosom might at 
any moment take these also. As months and 
years rolled on, however, the children, although 
delicate from their birth, grew healthy and robust, 
and the age of childhood passed, rejoiced the 
hearts of their parents and won the admiration 
of all by their extreme loveliness both of mind and 
person. 

That his son should adopt his own holy calling 
was the wish nearest the heart of Mr. Irwin. 
Philip, on the contrary, evinced no such disposition, 
and not wishing to force his inclinations, the kind 
father gave him permission to choose any profes- 
sion which most suited his ambition, taking care 
at the same time to insti] into his mind those 
principles of rectitude and virtue which can alone 
make our success in life sure. He conducted his 
education himself, and still cherished the hope 
that in time his beloved son might hail the sacred 
profession of his father as the highest earthly ho- 
nor, if entered into with that purity and faith- 
fulness which should ever distinguish the minister 
of God. 

Philip Irwin was nineteen, and his sister 
Judith two years younger, when a regiment on 
their way to the Canadian frontier arrived in the 
village. It was in the Summer of 1814, during 
the last war with Great Britain. The inhabitants 
of Oakdale cheerfully threw open their doors to 
receive the brave defenders of their country, while, 
with that spirit of kindness which marked the 
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character of Mr. Irwin, he invited the colonel and 
several of the officers to the hospitality of his 
own roof. 

Doubtless the festivities of the bar-room, or the 
shelter of almost any other domicile rather than 
the parsonage, would have best suited the tastes of 
these gentlemen; but the colonel was too much a 
man of the world to refuse such politeness, and 
moreover a glimpse of Judith’s fair face at the 
window determined him to accept the hospitality 
of the clergyman. 

That night was marked by a storm of almost 
unprecedented violence. It might indeed be con- 
sidered a fearful omen of the misery which was to 
follow the introduction of the strangers to that 
peaceful roof. The very heavens appeared as one 
vast canopy of flame, so incessant and vivid was 
the lightning, while the stoutest heart shrank 
appalled from the terrific bursts of thunder which 
seemed to shake the foundations of the globe 
itself. Such was the fury of the tempest that 
both the family and guests resolved to await its 
termination ere they sought their pillow. 

As Judith was seated upon a low footstool at the 
feet of her father, her arms resting upon his knees, 
and her large blue eyes cast imploringly to his, as 
if this dear parent could shield her from the storm 
which filled her soul with dread, the colonel 
thought he had never beheld a more lovely 
creature, and dared, even while the vengeance of 
Heaven seemed bursting upon his head for his 
impious thoughts, to plot the ruin of that young 
and innocent girl. 

The duration of the storm gave ample space 
for a pleasing and varied conversation, and seldom 
had Mr. Irwin listened to one who evinced so 
perfect and familiar an acquaintance with all sub- 
jects therein introduced, or one whose manners 
were more agreeable than Colonel De Forest's. 
Philip, in the meanwhile, was as delightfully 
absorbed with the enthusiasm of the other officers 
who, grouped by themselves, were dwelling upon 
the valorous exploits they could and might per- 
form on the field of Mars should opportunity offer. 
There was certainly bravery enough in those four 
gallant men (could one have credited their bold 
assertions) to defend the whole American conti- 
nent ! 

The theme was unfortunately an exciting one 
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to Philip. He had long secretly indulged a desire 
to join the army, and this conversation therefore 
only served to inflame his ardor the more‘ Fear- 
ful of the refusal of his father to his wishes should 
he make them known, he decided to confide his 
views to one of the officers. Insensibly, too, Ju- 
dith forgot her fears while listening to the pleas- 
ing discourse of the colonel, turned oft upon to- 
pics to win a lady’s ear, while more than once her 
eye-lids drouped and her cheek crimsoned under 
his impassioned glances. 

The night was far spent ere the tempest abated, 
and on the morrow it was found the roads were 
so impaired by its violence, and the streams so 
much swollen, that the colonel gladly seized upon 
the occasion as an excuse for delaying the march 
of the regiment fora few days. During those few 
days it is no wonder the artful De Forest succeed- 
ed in gaining the love of the young, unsophisti- 
cated Judith. Ere he left the village he was her 
accepted lover ; bat, alas! won upon her to con- 
ceal the fact from her indulgent parents, and she, 
the pure and artless child, yielding to his seductive 
arguments, buried the secret in her own throbbing 
bosom. 

Upon being informed of the wishes of Philip, 
as if determined to destroy the domestic happiness 
of the excellent clergyman, the colonel at once 
lent his assistance to the young recruit. The rash 
youth clandestinely left the village two days before 
the march of the regiment, with the understanding 
that he was to join them at a given spot. The 
first day his absence created no alarm, but when 
another night and day had passed and he did 
not return, the anxious parents were filled with 
dismay. Mr. Irwin, for some indefinable reason, 
suspected the truth and questioned both the colonel 
and his men, but one and all denied any knowledge 
of his son. 

Philip, however, repenting the grief and uneasi- 
ness his absence must cause, wrote a few lines to 
his parents from Albany, begging their forgiveness 
and stating his determination to join the army. 
This was, indeed, a sad blow to the unhappy fa- 
ther—a measure of grief almost too much for the 
doting mother. In vain Mr. Irwin wrote to his 
son to return, dwelling upon the misery of his 
mother and sister, and his own anguish. Jt was 
too late; for, even if Philip had wished to com- 
ply with the prayers and entreaties of his parents 
he could not become a deserter ! 

Judith, too, grew pale and sad. Her step lost 
its fleetness and her sweet voice faltered as she 
joined in the evening hymn. It was ascribed to 
her grief at this first separation from her beloved 
brother and companion—but it was the heart- 
wearing load of concealment and duplicity press- 
ing continually upon her which caused this change 
in the late cheerful, ingenuous girl. 
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And it is ever thus. There is no real happiness, 
no calm for those who are consciou= of deceiving 
their best and truest friends. True, the face may 
beam with smiles, and the lips utter words of joy 
and gladness, but the “still, small voice” will be 
heard more powerful than the trumpet’s blast; its 
whispers awake anguish and remorse. 

Many times was Judith almost resolved to throw 
herself at the feet of her father, confess her error, 
and implore his pardon. Almost ! Oh, had she 
but once done so, how much misery—how much 
wretchedness would have been spared ! 

The announcement of peace, a few months la- 
ter, once more brought happiness, long a banished 
guest, to. the walls of the parsonage. With yearn- 
ing, forgiving hearts, the parents prepared to re- 
ceive their beloved son, while Judith, confident that 
now De Forest would openly avow his love, felt 
her heart relieved from the heavy weight which 
had so Jong oppressed it. 

It was a pleasant afternoon early in April that 
the cheerful music of drum and fife echoing 
through the valley proclaimed the return of the 
soldiers. Joy sat upon every feature—congratula- 
tion was on every lip, for so much was Mr. Irwin 
beloved by his parishioners that both young and 
old rejoiced with him, and many indeed assembled 
at the parsonage to greet the arrival of the young 
soldier. 

But Philip came not. 

Colonel De Forest, with well dissembled grief 
upon his brow and a fiendish joy playing at his 
heart, delivered a letter from the unhappy boy. 
The dreadful tale was scon told. Philip had 
gambled—had been detected in using false dice— 
a violent altercation with his opponent ensued, 
and in the phrenzy of the moment, Phillip had 
stabbed him to the heart! 


To elude the hands of justice, by the advice 


and assistance of his kind colonel he was now on 
his way to England. But who led him to the 
gaming table? Who substituted false dice, and 
without the knowledge of the doomed youth? 
Who goaded him on to- madness and urged 
that fatal murderous blow which was to bring ever- 
lasting ruin and misery? Who, but the specious 
colonel—the betrothed of the innocent, confiding 
Judith? It was, indeed, a well devised scheme to 
secure the brother ere he commenced his designs 
upon the sister. 

The grief of the miserable parents is too sa- 
cred a theme to dwell upon. There was but 
one source of comfort for them in their afflic- 
tion—a source ever open to the distressed, and 
to this with world-weary, heaven-longin,, hearts 
did they turn. 

The colonel spent a week at the parsonage, dur- 
ing which time he had many opportunities of 
seeing Judith in private. His protestations of 
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love were unbounded ; but until he had broached the 
subject to his own family, whom he represented as 
highly aristocratic and wealthy, 1t was his desire 
their engagement should still remain a secret. 
It would only be for a few weeks, and then 
he would return and claim that beloved hand at 
the altar. Satisfied with this assurance and 
confident of his truth, Judith saw him depart, 
and now looked forward with all the joy- 
ful anticipation of trustful, perfect love to 
the period when together they should receive 
the blessing of her parents. In her own hap- 
piness she had not forgotten her unfortunate 
brother, but having been assured by her lover 
that he had only acted asa man of honor and 
in his own self defence, that all would terminate 
happily, and in a few months the exile be restor- 
ed to his family, she ceased to weep except for 
the silent sorrow she saw preying upon the hearts 
of those so dear and revered. 

A month might have passed after the departure 
of Colonel De Forest, when one dark night 
Judith was aroused from slumber by a pebble be- 
ing thrown against her chamber window. This 
was repeated again and again, until in some 
trepidation she arose and looked from the case- 
ment. It was so dark no object could be distin- 
guished, but a voice, which caused her heart to 
throb tumultuously, exclaimed, 

«“ Dearest Judith, be not alarmed—it is I ; your 
faithful lover !”’ 

«“ George, dear George ! am I indeed so happy? 
Wait one moment, and I will open the door for you.” 

“ No, sweet girl! my visit is to you, and you 
alone. Come down then, quickly—I have some- 
thing of great importance to communicate.” 

Not an instant did Judith hesitate to comply 
with her lover's request—so guileless was she, that 
the idea of impropriety in so doing never crossed 
her mind. Quickly, therefore, slipping on a dress, 
and throwing a shawl over her shoulders, she trip- 
ped lightly down stairs, gently unbolted the door, 
and in a few moments was in the arms of her lover. 

«“ This way, my beloved girl,” cried De Forest, 
almest lifting her from the ground; “this way, 
dearest ; we may else be overheard, and it is of 
the utmost importance that [ should have a few 
moments undisturbed conversation with you.” 

Then, passing his arm around her, he hurried her 
swiftly on through the garden, without again speak- 
ing. ‘They reached the gate ; when suddenly, and 
ere she was aware of his intention, Judith found 
herself lifted in his arms, placed in a carriage, and 
driven rapidly away from her father’s door! 

“ch, George! George!” shrieked the poor 
girl, struggling to release herself; “‘ where are 
you taking me? Oh, let me out! Do not take 
me from my dear parents, George !” 
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But in vain she strove to free herself; a pow- 
erful arm withheld her. 

“ Fear nothing, my beloved one, my wife, as you 
will soon be!” exclaimed De Forest, pressing her 
to his bosom. “ Calm this agitation; do not dis- 
tress me by these tears! In a few hours, dearest, 
you will be mine !—mine past all recall; and then 
as my bride shall you again embrace your hon- 
ored parents. Subdue, then, your fears, sweet one 
and listen to me.” 

He then informed her that, as he feared, he 
found his friends impersuasible to his union with 
the daughter of a country clergyman. They had 
other and more ambitious views for him ; and ere 
his arrival, had already selected a rich heiress for 
his bride; one, too, who required neither more 
beauty nor more attractive manners to win a heart. 
To blind their suspicions and at the same time 
secure the way for his own happiness, he had 
feigned to yield consent to their wishes—-nay, more, 
the wedding-day was already appointed : 

** But you—you alone, dearest Judith,” continued 
De Forest, ‘‘ shall be my bride! Ah, fools! Did 
they think I would renounce my fondest hopes 
—dgive up thy priceless love, sweet one? Once 
secure of thee—once the husband of my beloved 
Judith, I can brave their fiercest anger, nor can 
their frowns long resist thy heavenly smile! No! 
the moment they behold thee, they will take thee 
to their hearts and bless their son for giving them 
such a daughter! Then cease to weep, my dear- 
est, for we shall soon be happy.” 

Is it strange such artful reasoning re-assured 
the trembling girl, or that yielding to the sophis- 
try of her lover she no longer hesitated to concur 
in the proposed measures ! 

Day was just dawning as they reached a small 
town about twenty miles from Oakdale. Here 
every thing was prepared ; a clergyman already 
awaiting their arrival, and in a few moments Ju- 
dith was pressed to the bosom of De Forest as his 
wite. She now begged to return immediately to 
her parents; but no, this could not be ; she should 
write to them, however, as soon as they reached 
Boston, which would be ere night-fall. And obliged 
to content herself with this assurance, poor Judith 
found herself borne still farther from the beloved 
home of her infancy. 

Upon their arrival in Boston, they drove at once 
to lodgings already prepared for them. 

“ This, beloved Judith,” said De Forest, as he 
led her through the luxuriously furnished apart- 
ments, “is ourhome. Conscious I am these poor 
rooms are undeserving the reception of so much 
beauty and loveliness; yet bear with them, dear- 
est, a few days, for my sake; then, I trust, the 
arms of my parents will be open to thee—their 
house thy happy home.” 
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Judith, who never in her life had beheld aught 
so splendid as these apartments, which her hus- 
band termed poor—confused, dazzled and over- 
come by his kindness, hid her tearful, blushing 
face in his bosom. 

Her first duty was to write her parents, implor- 
ing their forgiveness for the error she had com- 
mitted in concealing from them the affection so 
long subsisting between her beloved husband and 
herself ; dwelt rapturously upon his devotion and 
kindness—on the pleasures so soon to be derived 
by an introduction to his friends, and repeated the 
assurances of De Forest, that in a very few weeks 
she would again be in the arms of the dear ones at 
the parsonage, whose pardon she confessed was 
alone wanting to render her happiness perfect. 

For a few weeks the hours were as a succession 
of beautifully tinted flowers, over which the “foot 
of time fell noiseless.” Judith moved in a world 
of enchantment and delight. Her husband ever 
at her side, breathing only words of tenderness 
and love, lavishing upon her the most rare and 
costly gifts. She ceased to regret the anger of 
his parents—almost to forget how much anguish 
her loss must have caused the beleved ones at 
home ; or, if sometimes a tear would for a moment 
dim the happy sparkle of her eye, it was quickly 
kissed away by lips she adored. 

Alas! poor Judith ! 

During these halcyon days she remained closely 
in those beautiful apartments. It was the wish 
of De Forest, that, until his still obdurate parents 
had consented to receive her as their child, his 
lovely bride should not be seen in public, and 
of course Judith had no other wish—it was happi- 
ness enough to live for him and him alone! A\l- 
though no answer had been received to her letters 
—even this could not mar her felicity. 

One evening her husband said to her: 

“*‘ Dearest Judith, I have just parted from my 
sister, who already loves you, and is most desirous 
of seeing you. She is determined no longer to 
act the cool part of prudence, but will dare even 
the anger of our parents, to embrace the wife of 
her brother. Indeed, my love, I expect her here 
this evening, accompanied by her husband ; and 
need I tell you how proud and happy I am to 
present Augusta with such a sister ? ” 

At this moment the door-bell rang, and a very 
handsome woman splendidly dressed was shown 
into the apartment, who, without waiting the for- 
mality of an introduction, rushed immediasely 
to Judith, and throwing her arms around her 
exclaimed : 

“ My dearest sister, for as such my heart hails 
you, let me be the first to bid you welcome, a 
thousand times welcome to the family of your 
husband. Here, Villiers,” she, continued turning 
to the gentleman who accompanied her, “salute 
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our sister, the bride of our beloved George. Con- 
firm what I have said, and assure her how I have 
longed for this moment.” 

Completely overpowered by the caresses and 
affectionate protestations of Mrs. Villiers, poor 
simple Judith could only blush and shed tears. 
De Forest, however, came to her aid; supported 
and reassured by him, she soon recovered her 
composure, and the evening passed delightfully 
away in the interchange of warm and kindly sen- 
timents. 

As their visitors were about departing, De 
Forest, addressing Mrs. Villiers, said, 

** Augusta, I have a favor to ask. I have 
kept my dear little bird too closely caged I fear, 
methinks she already droops and pines for air— 
it will not do for her always to nestle thus fondly 
to the bosom which loves her so well. Then my 
dear sister, as, for reasons which we all under- 
stand, I cannot have the happiness of appearing 
with her at present, let me give her up to your 
guardianship. Take her with you around the 
city—amuse her with all you may think worthy 
to amuse—but take care, sister,’ he added glanc- 
ing tenderly at Judith, who had vainly endea- 
vored to interrupt him to assure him that she 
wished for no other enjoyment than home and his 
presence, “ take care no one steals away my little 
treasure—you must be lynx-eyed, Augusta.” 


Assuring him that nothing could gratify her 


more than to be entrusted with so lovely a charge, 
and promising to call on the morrow and initiate 
her young inexperienced sister in some of the 
thousand delightful pleasures of the city, Mrs. 
Villiers, affectionately kissing Judith, took leave. 

There was a certain indefinable something 
about Mrs. Villiers which Judith did not like— 
a something very different from what she had ex- 
pected to find in the sister of her husband. She 
was a very showy woman, certainly very hand- 
some and elegantly formed—but there was a 
certain boldness in her manners, almost coarse- 
ness, which, in spite of her love to De Forest, 
displeased her. 

“It is very foolish in me though,” she thought, 
“to feel thus; it is only because I am sucha 
novice, unused to fashionable manners, and ac- 
custumed only to the simplicity of Oakdale.” And 
here Judith burst into tears, and thought long and 
sorrowfully of those who dwelt within that peace- 
ful valley. 

The morrow came and true to her promise 
Mrs. Villiers led her forth amid the fashionable 
throng. How gladiy would she have escaped 
from the rude stare which every whe.e greeted 
her appearance, but which her companion re- 
turned with one equally bold; laughing, talking 
loud, and attracting much attention from her very 
gay toilette. It was the same every day. . Poor 
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THE MINISTER’S FAMILY. 





Judith in vain begged to remain at home, but 
neither her husband nor Mrs. Villiers wouid allow 
of it, and therefore their victim was forced to go 
into scenes, and mix with company from which 
her heart revolted. De Forest never accompanied 
her, but daily absented himself more and more 
from her side, assuring her that he was un- 
avoidably forced to do so, affected regrets he did 
not feel, and bade her be gay and happy, for soon 
all would be well. 

He supplied her purse most liberally, which 
Mrs. Villiers took care to spend as liberally. 
Trinkets, dresses, bonnets, all the little et ceteras 
of the toilet were purchased, and at the most ex- 
travagant price. Judith remonstrated, but it was 
in vain. The gaudy taste too evinced in the se- 
lection of these articles, so different from the 
chasteness and purity of Judith’s views! Yet too 
amiable to differ with one so nearly allied to her 
beloved husband, and who alone of all his friends 
had dared to come foward and greet her as his 
wife, she passively yielded to her wishes, and saw 
herself decked out in the most showy and dashing 
style without uttering a word of expostulation. 

Such had been the life of Judith for three 
months, when De Forest announced to her the 
necessity he was under of leaving her for a week 
to attend to some business in a distant city, and 
fearing she might be lonely, he proposed she 
should pass the interim of his absence with Mrs. 
Villiers. Many and bitter were the tears the 
poor girl shed upon this first parting with him 
she loved. De Forest tenderly embracing her 
kissed them away, and, bidding her look forward 
to the hour of his return, with well dissembled 
grief tore himself from her arms. 

Mrs. Villiers lived in much splendor, Her 
rooms were furnished not with taste, but ghowily 
and extravagantly, and thronged with a giddy 
round of company, from which Judith would fain 
have absented herself, but for the fear of appearing 
ungrateful for the kindness of her sister in-law. 

A week passed. De Forest did not return— 
another and another wore wearily on, but still he 
came not. Her heart the seat of melancholy, and 
a thousand evil forebodings pressing upon her, 
Judith no longer hesitated to retire from scenes 
so little congenial to her thoughts and feelings. 

In the solitude of her own room sad indeed 
were the reflections of this poor child, yet, never 
doubting the faith of De Forest, she suffered 
alone on his account the tormenting thought that 
he might be languishing on a bed of sickness, 
while she who could so tenderly minister to his 


comfort was far, far away. ‘ 


For several days she had noticed a change in 
the manners of Mrs. Villiers toward her. When 
at the very time her sympathy and support were 
most required—she suddenly became cold and 
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distant, or greeted her only with unfeeling jests 
and laughter! Once more then Judith resolved 
she would conceal her unhappiness within her 
own bosom and gratify her sister by joining the 
constant revel below, when, with a flushed é¢oun- 
tenance and almost insolence of deportment, such 
as she had never before manifested, Mrs. Villiers 
one morning unceremoniously entered her room, 
and abruptly demanded, 

“* Have you any money?” 

Much surprised at the tone and manner in 
which this question was asked, Judith looked 
upon her for a moment without speaking ; then 
recovering herself, said pleasantly, 

“T must confess I have been such an extrava- 
gant little wife that the generous supply my dear 
husband left me is nearly expended. I have only 
a few dollars left I believe, but to those you are 
perfectly welcome.” And she tendered her purse 
to Mrs. Villiers. 

“One, two, four—em—ten—fifteen—is this all 
you have?” inquired that lady. 

“Yes all. But take it, do—I have no use 
for it.’’ 

“ Take it! to be sure I shall take it. I don’t 
know why I should not receive my honest dues,” 
cried Mrs. Villiers, putting the purse in her pocket 
and casting a malignant look upon Judith. “Come, 
come Miss, we may as well understand each other 
at once; this has been a long farce, and for my 
part I am glad it is ended.” 

“Good Heavens, what mean you?” gasped poor 
Judith, pale as marble and clinging to a chair for 
support. 

“© What do I mean? Why that you will never 
see your fine sweetheart again, and that you may 
walk out of my house, or provide yourself with a 
new lover!” 

But ere the unfeeling woman had done speak- 
ing, the wretched girl sank in a swoon upon 
the floor, of which Mrs. Villiers taking the ad- 
vantage proceeded deliberately to appropriate to 
herself all the rich jewels and other valuables 
which she could find upon the dressing-table, or 
in the bureau of her victim. 





Of the infamous deception practised upon the 
artless, unsuspecting Judith—the sham marriage 
—the suppression of her letters—all—the reader 
must have already surmised. Her base betrayer, 
Colenel De Forest, was both a husband and a 
father ere he stole this lovely . valley-flower. 
Palled at length by the very sweetness and purity 
which had captivated him, he abandoned her in 
the manner described, and abandoned her, too, 
without one feeling of remorse, into the hands of a 
woman as infamous as himself ! 

Why dwell upon the scene which followed 
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Judith’s recovery from that long and death-like 
swoon ? 

Late that night a watchman found the poor 
girl wandering around the streets without bonnet 
or shawl, for she had made her escape from 
the den of iniquity in which she had so long in- 
consciously resided. It was fortunate the heart 
of the watchman was compassionate. Moved by 
her youth and beauty, and her touching appeal to 
his protection, he bore her to a place of safety, 
but ere morning the object of his kindness was in 
a raging fever. She was taken to the hospital, 
where for many weeks she languished at the gate 
of death. 

In the meanwhile, how great had been the 
silent sorrow, how poignant the anguish of the 
tender parents! The sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of their daughter had well nigh 
broken their hearts, and strange to say they never 
once surmised that their kind, sympathizing friend, 
the colonel, could in any way be concerned in their 
wretchedness. 

For weeks the compassionate neighbors devoted 
themselves to the search for the missing girl— 
heavy rewards were offered for any information 
respecting her—the river was dragged—the woods 
explored for miles around—but all in vain, until 
finally the agonized parents relinquished the search, 
although the hope that they might still embrace their 
child clung to them, and trust that the Almighty 
in his own good time would solve the mystery. 

So far did the base betrayer of their daughter 
carry his duplicity and villainy, that even while 
glorying in the success of his vile schemes—while 
the innocent victim of his wiles was made happy 
by his promises of being speedily restored to the 
arms of her parents—he dared even to write those 
parents under the plea of cheering them with tid- 
ings of their unfortunate son, not forgetting to 
express his warmest wishes for the health and 
happiness of their lovely daughter, Miss Judith. 

When informed by a letter from the afflicted 
father of the disappearance of his child, language 
is hardly adequate to express the grief and horror 
which the sympathizing colonel professed to feel. 
In short so well did he act his part that the de- 
ceived father believed him to be his best and 
truest friend. 

It was upon a lovely evening in the month of 
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the villagers of Oakdale directing her steps toward 
the gate of the parsonage. She walked very 
slowly, now and then clinging for a moment to 
the fence or trees which bordered the road ; appa- 
rently her feeble limbs could with difficulty sustain 
her. Arrived at the gate, she paused long, and as 
if hesitating to proceed farther ; at length gently 
lifting the latch she tottered up the well-worn 
path. 

The windows and doors were open, and the 


beams of a glorious moon flooded the little sitting- 


room with her calm, holy radiance. Mr. Irwin 
had just assembled his family for the evening ser- 
vice ; and as the wanderer paused and glanced 
through the casement, she saw the place where she 
had so often knelt by the vide of her beloved 
father, still vacant. Oh, who can tell the emotions 
which then agitated the bosom of that young 
girl? 

Softly she stole into that well-known apartment 
—softly she knelt down by her revered parent. 
With throbbing heart she listened to the holy 
words of the good man—to his earnest supplica- 
tions for his beloved children, and her own name 
coupled with another—her poor brother’s, trembled 
on his lips, while a low suppressed sob attested 
the anguish of a mother’s heart ! 

The solemn service ended, all arose. No one 
had seen the stranger enter, and now Mrs. Irwin 
herself was the first to observe that bending form 

The mother knew her child! 

With a scream of joy she rushed toward her: 
“ Judith, my daughter! My child, my beloved 
child!” But Judith moved not. They raised 
her in their arms ; her eyes were closed ; a peace- 
ful smile rested upon her countenance, and her 
little hands were clasped over a heart which had 
ceased to beat ! 

The sorrows of poor Judith were ended, and 
her weary spirit at rest. 

The fate of Philip Irwin is unknown. He never 
returned to Oakdale ; and for many years prior to 
the death of the good pastor, no tidings had been 
received of him. Colonel De Forest met a dread- 
ful end. Suddenly called from earth to meet his 
God—his heavy sins all unrepented, he fell by 
the hand of one whose home he had rendered 
desolate and wretched. 





AN UNSOLVED PUZZLE. 


The following enigma has been for some years, it is said, wandering over the world, begging for a solution. If it is not a 
hoax, the insolubility of it, and the success with which it has so long defied conjecture, entitle it to a more enduring place 


than the colamns of a newspaper :-— 


I sit stern on a rock while I’m raising the wind, 
When the storm is abated I’m gentle and kind ; 
I have kings at my feet, who wait but my nod 
To kneel in the dost on the nd I have trod. 
I am seen by the world, and known by the few ; 
The Gentiles detest me—I’m pork to the Jew. 
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I never have spent but one night in the dark, 
And that was with Noah alone in the ark. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is one mile, 
And when I’m discovered you'll say with a smile 
That my first and my last are the best of the isle, 
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September that a female was seen by several of 
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THE LUCK OF A LOSS. 


BY MISS ISABEL JOCELYN. 


WELL, it was a warm morning. A hot June day 
was coming. You could know it by the lazy 
motion of the up-curling mists, through which 
streamed the purple harbinger of the day-god. 
You could know it by the glossy sheen of the leaves, 
from which the thirsty air so soon drank the early 
dew. You could know it by the silence of the 
birds that lingered in the sleepy boughs of the 
brook-threaded woods. You could know it, for 
the glare dimmed your eyes, and a dull,.impatient 
weariness crept over your frame, even before the 
day’s labor had commenced. All things turned 
prophets that morn. and foretold the radiant heat 
of the noon. The grass stalks drew down their 
sulky pennons ; the rose of yesterday was blanched 
and to-day’s bud hung its languid head; the 
crisped vines fell laggingly from the wall. The 
murmur of the bees smote sharply on the ear ; the 
small yellow moths were afloat in the living sun- 
shine ; and the hum-bird chased the ringlet-but- 
terfly from the rosy chambers of his palace—the 
hollyhock bush. The sun’s children were alive 
and rejoicing; but all delicate things alien to his 
glory were drooping and dying away.’ As you 
passed through the village you met but few 
abroad, and they but nodded and went on in haste 
to reach their homes. In homes of ease young 
maids cloistered in the shade, rested their pale 
cheeks on idle fingers and sighed away the 
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Mark to mind the few customers who might drop 
in. Mark winked to his chum, Nathan Wood- 
ford, who was buying a basket of pines for his 
mother, the lady of the “lodge,” and challenged 
him to a game of marbles. Marbles—such a lank 
body as Mark might fancy them, but Nathan sig- 
nified that all the popping energy had oozed out of 
his finger ends; so Mark, the most active scape- 
grace in all Appleton, lay for hours on the counter 
munching lemons and imbibing useful moral lessons 
from the pictured toy-books in the show case. 

“Ten” struck the faithful monitor in Aunty 
Finch’s sitting-room. “ Ten o’clock,” telegraphed 
Johnny Finch to the deaf teamster who was rest- 
ing his horses before the store. “Ten o'clock,” 
muttered Mark, repeating the information so he 
might be corrected if wrong, “ more like eleven 
or twelve,” and with two jumps he wes at 
the door endeavoring to make some words with 
the imperturbable Johnny. 

Who would not have been imperturbable, saunter- 


ing up and down that shaded piazza, in coo} shirt 


sleeves, with the dignified consciousness of having 
nothing else to do, so long as he found that agree- 
able? Who would stop to answer the waspish 
little clerk when he might nod and smile to Lucy, 
who piningly lingered by the opposite window, 


, parting the dusty boughs of the jessamine, and 


hours. On the platform of the pump gathered « 


groups of sun-burnt girls, splashing the water about 
with merry glee, yet stepping off in more willing 
than agile pace with their spilling buckets. The 
idling lads at the school-house door were gazing 
with envying eyes on the noisy waters of the mill- 
stream. How they did long to be ducking and 
diving in the glassy pool above, where the white- 
bosomed geese sailed so proudly ; and how cheer- 
ily the puffy miller, in his island fortress, would 
have given his day’s toll to be as care-free as they 
—and more—if he might spend in dozing and 
smoking the sultry, shiny hours. 

Poor Lucy Ferret, all night long she had watched 
by her sick mother, and at day-dawn she came to 
the open window, praying for a breath of air 
on her sallow cheek, but the airs were all sleeping 
in icy waves far northward. Ice and snow—it was 
torture to think of them on such a burning day. 

Mr. Anson, the store-keeper, drew out a glass 
of his foaming beer for ‘‘ home consumption,” and 
then walked in the back room, leaving his slim 
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sprinkling them with water that something about 
her might be fresh and ‘undrooping. And Lucy 
was going to have a visitor. Johnny took a great 
interest in all that concerned that meek and pa- 
tient girl; but he muttered double malediction 
when young Flora Vere, with a heavy basket on 
her arm, stopped at the door. He guessed that in 
that basket were fabrics on which Lucy’s nimble 
fingers would have to fly day and night, and he 
blamed the selfish hearts that had dispatched so 
delicate-looking a messenger on so long and fa- 
tiguing a journey. Not Iris herself—though she 
was a carrier of less bulky parcels—had a sweeter 
or brighter face than Lucy’s visitor. Very differ- 
ent was she from the sallow and stooping seam- 
stress. On lip and cheek burned the hue of the 
scarlet vervain, and braids of silky hair gave 
“ shadow to the fairness” of a brow the sculptor 
would have loved to look on. Her eyes were of a 
clear and brilliant hazel, and on every feature sat 
an expression of mild firmness and of a quick in- 
tellect, not unsuited to the bird-like and graceful 


motion with which she ascended the narrow stairs 
77 
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and came to the bedside of the invalid. Soon 
she was waving over her the great old feather fan 
while Lucy took from the basket no smal! supply 
of work. 

“ Your aunt Woodford means to keep us 
busy,” said Mrs. Ferret to the young girl. “ Well, 
it is no great matter what demands she makes on 
us; for she will give us the money we so much 
need, but with such a house-full of servants as she 
has, how dares she send you such errands, and on 
so warm a day? Why scarce anybody is stir- 
ring.” 

“ Any of the servants would have been offended 
at such a requisition,” replied Flora, laughing, 
“and so Carry and Susan teazed me to come. 
You know no one else could carry a longymessage 
straight, but, to tel] you the truth, I believe I would 
have refused if I had not had an errand of my own 
to attend to. I have had my own way for once, 
for I have been waiting a week for a chance to see 
you. I wanted to know if you had ever seen this 
paper before.” 

She drew from the basket a time-stained scroll 
and put it into the hand of the sick woman. The 
poor creature’s eyes glistened with tears and she 
laid her head on the pillow scarce able to speak 
from emotion. “ Oh, Lucy!” she exclaimed, “ this 
is the law paper I’ve told you about so often, and you 
never would believe I was right about it. Now Miss 
Flora will have her right, and those hateful Wood- 
fords will have to move out of the lodge. The 
old gentleman knew what he was about when he 
expressed his will as he did.” 

“ But, mother, the will gave Mr. Woodford all 
his father’s property,” said Lucy, though with evi- 
dent pain, “and though some think he over-per- 
suaded the old gentleman to put it all in his 
hands, you know, as well as everybody, he was 
ir. his perfect senses, and the will cannot be set 
aside.” 

“ This is a deed—a deed, granting to his grand- 
child, Flora, the estate lying in and near Appleton; 
just half of the property he owned at that time— 
just at her mother’s death. I was his housekeeper 
then, and Aunty Finch was there nursing poor Mrs. 
Vere. She died of a broken heart, Flora ; her 
father and brother were unkind to her on account 
of her marriage. And your grandfather had said 
so many cruel things that after Mr. Vere died, he 
was ashamed to see her and would not take her 
home till she was near her death. Then, indeed, 
he was willing to make some reparation and to 
please her he signed off to you the property that 
would have been her’s. Squire Woodford did not 
know it at the time, though he might know that 
the old man who was so fond of you would not have 
left you at hismercy. I never could guess what 
had become of the paper. I heard it was destroy- 
ed Where did you find it, darling?” 
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“T found it some days ago in an old port-folio 
in the little garret room where they put me, now 
the house is so full. It made my heart leap for 
joy to find my dear old grandfather was not so un- 
just to me as every one thinks him, but now I have 
got this document I do not know how to substan- 
tiate the claim—I am so poor and friendless.” 

“ Keep it safe, dear; keep it safe, and you will 
find friends to help you. There is a good Shep- 
herd who watches over such dear lambs as you.” 

“ Well, we will talk it over another time. I 
know Aunt Woodford will send me to-morrow to 
hurry you. Good bye. The housekeeper is sick 
and I have double duty,” and again bidding them 
a kind “ good bye” the busy little creature hurried 
away. 

Then, as if so fair a presence had .blessed 
the air, there came along a breeze, dancing ina 
madcap style with pyramidal forms of dust, which 
slipping its ghost-like arms, again were clutched 
and turned about and scattered in millions of am- 
ber grains on stem and tree and newly painted 
wall. Whirling over Lucy’s fence this merry new- 
comer seemed keeping wild holiday. It shook the 
ripe roses front the one sturdy bush and, catching 
the swaying branches of the jessamine, clambered 
into the window, where it was welcomed like love's 
own messenger. 

Then aping the maiden who had come and gone 
so lightly, it sank to its gentlest mood. It kissed 
the sickly flowers ; it kissed the pale cheek of the 
sleeping mother and fanned her hollow temple. It 
murmured kindly music against the ear of the seam- 
stress, and sang out the pleasant song in the bough- 
filled chimney. Lucy’s fingers flew fast ; she cut 
the ravelling folds and plaited the costly lace with- 
out one sigh at the fate which gave to their haughty 
owners garments so rare and a life so gentle 
to see, while she strove hardly against poverty ; 
and her fair friend, who had been tenderly nurtar- 
ed till her old grandfather’s death, was subject to 
their whims and caprices, and took as an un- 
gracious gift what should have been her own. 

Aunty Finch, as we have said, lived opposite 
Mrs. Ferret’s, and Aunty (who was there in Ap- 
pleton that did not call the good soul Aunty ?) was 
one of the best neighbors in the place. Her 
Johnny kept the garden in prime order, and there 
was always something to spare from its choice 
beds orits border of savory herbs. Nowhere were 
there such trees as had their long arms pinned to 
the substanial walls of her smal] tenement, such 
trees for bearing. In the scantiest years the 
voungsters used to know where to beg plums and 
pears; no one would thieve from Aunty; they 
would as soon take from their own mother. Then 
Aunty’s well-water was so sweet and freshly bub- 
bling up from its deep spring that the neighbors 
would run in often for a pitcher-full for the good 
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husband who had a long ride, or the sick child who 
loved it better than their own stale water, and 
what made it better still, Aunty would aid herself in 
raising the windlass, find never dream of fretting if 
a drop chanced to fall on the sanded floor of the 
passage. She was just that good and hearty and 
whole-souled personage who is needed in a com- 
munity where the poorest are proud and indepen- 
dent, and the rich are forced to be more conciliatory 
than they wish. She was an admirable settler of 
differences between these two classes, for both treat- 
ed her with a kind of familiar respect. Wherever 
there was feast or frolic, Aunty, for the nonce, was 
liege mistress of bake-oven and stew-pans ; and 
none could get well of any disease, bad enough to 
be called heart-sickness, without her syrups and 
teas. In the gossip of the kitchen and the feverish 
complaints of the sick-room, many a secret came 
to her knowledge, but none ever escaped her hon- 
esttongue. Squire Woodford called her the “ non- 
pareil of goodies ;” and his dashy wife and daughters 
would stop to say good-morrow as they passed. 
But she laughed at a compliment she did not un- 


‘derstand; was not at all overwhelmed with the 


ladies’ condescension, and instead of carrying to 
them, as a welcome present, the white grapes that 
grew on her precious vines, she took them, all 
daintily hiding their crystal globes under a wreath 
of eglantine, to Flora Vere, whose motherless child- 
hood had won her pity and love, even before the 
harder days of her life. 

Aunty’s house was small, but like her heart, it 
was elastic, and every thing about it was right and 
trim. Though she was a portly personage, she 
moved easily in and about, and Johnny’s lines and 
nets and rifles always swung in their proper places. 
The two did not take up so much room but that 
at times they could accommodate a lodger; and 
now the little room that opened into the garden 
had been for some time occupied by a pale and 
studious young man, who, till of late years, had 
been an absentee from the neat little village 
where his father and fathers had lived and died, 
leaving a good name behind them. In his younger 
days the beautiful homestead of the family had 
passed into stranger hands, and Gerald Vere had 
been a rover round the world—staying a little 
while here, and a little while there; yet making 
up by a quick, observant nature, what he lacked 
in stability of circumstance ; for when he came 
back to his native place, he was soon respected for 
his attainments, and choosing the profession of 
the law, he entered on a career that gradually un- 
folded his energies, and discovered him spirited, 
capable and full of honor; as the old worthies of 
the town said all the Veres had been before him. 

None could certify with perfect exactitude what 
had thus aroused Gerald’s ambition and suddenly 
changed a careless youth into a thinking and per- 
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severing man. However, the secret was solved to 
the satisfaction of most, when, at times, from a 
splendid equipage that rolled through the streets, a 
pair of radiant dark eyes rested flatteringly on him, 
and a queenly head acknowledged his almost re- 
verent salute. It was said that in a distant city, 
where his sparkling wit had made him a favorite 
in society, and where an old disagreement be- 
tween the,Veres and Woodfords was too stupid a 
thing to be brought on the carpet, he had met 
with the most beautiful of the Squire’s daughters, 
and paid his court, as did other men, with a light 
and worldly heart. But she, half mocking, half 
encouraging, so bound him by her beauty’s spell 
and by the magic of her ambitious temper, that 
nothing seemed to him light labor which might 
bring him near her ; so he toiled and toiled, hiding 
his hopes from all but her; and she smiled and 
seemed almost to receive some of the fervor of his 
warm nature into her icy heart; yet, one bright 
May morning, in all the jestful carelessness of a 
frivolous spirit, she left a farewell card at his hum- 
ble door, and the next thing he heard she was 
married and off on her bridal tour. It was a bit- 
ter thing for a proud man to find that malicious 
tongues were busy with his name, that her rejec- 
tion and contempt had influenced others to be un- 
gentle with him. Though he mixed little with 
them, he was not exempt from sarcastic allusions 
and annoyance’ which swelled his cup of sorrow. 
The honey of the bee will cure the wound of its 
sting, and woman’s soft words may sooothe the 
grief of the rejected lover. But Gerald had none 
to shed balm on his wounded heart till the 
pitying eye of Providence looked benignly on his 
sorrow. And when, as the sun attracts earth’s dank 
vapors, that chilling sorrow rose up from his soul 
with it fled away all angers and jealousies and 
contention. Forgiveness and peace filled the void 
left by his early passion, and they who had scorned, 
learned to love and revere the saintly calmness of 
his brow. At last there came for him a day of 
sober triumph, if triumph could be named of the 
emotions of so gentle a spirit. That day, that hot 
June-day, he had bought back with the proceeds of 
his industry the home of his fathers, beautiful in 
its Summer glory as when they had given it up. 
The fields of tender wheat spread brightly on up- 
land and vale, and as he rode through the green 
forest path he rejoiced to see that the timber was 
little thinned. But it was sad to see how the dwell- 
ing that was once so dear had fallen to decay. 
The slant roof, so slant that it seemed almost slid- 
ing off, was all overgrown with moss and brown 
lichens, and between the flag-stones around the 
door the grass sprang greenly up. The curb of the 
well was choked with the thrifty celandine, that 
showered down its spotted helmets and twitchy 
pods upon the dark-gleaming water. Yet while 
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By these things might all recover their pristine beauty, 
i where might he find the pure elements of home to 
{ bless his manhood under that roof? They who had 

grown up beside that hearth-stone were estranged 

from him and their birth-place, and the only one 

of his name left, a distant kinswoman, was 
among those who had done him so much evil and, 
for all he knew, shared their cruel and mocking 
temper. 

She might; but he would not believe it. He 
could not, when he looked in her clear, deep eyes 
and marked her modest dress and manner, so 
different from those showy girls. He heard her 
name often, and though some said Flora was 
wilful, and that at times she would be sad and 
cast-down, and then in another mood wild and 
gay as the Summer thrushes, none ever said that 
she was unkind or unruly, and he had often seen 
her stop to pat the little curly rogues beside 
some lowly gate, or bring her small, sweet tribute 
of flowers to the sick, or come with sympathizing 
look and soft words to the house of affliction. His 
eye had followed her when she little thought it, 
and as inklings of her wrongs and trials came to 
his mind, he began to form some plan for pro- 








both as he crossed and re-crossed the stream which 
in that blazing noontide lay like a golden belt 
around his broad domain, and erethe had reached 
the village he was destined to take up another 
thread of her destiny and weave it in with 
his own. 

Nathan Woodford has rested under the heavy 
shadow of an old tree, and after regaling himself 
with some of the fragrant fruit he carried, he 
flung himself on the grass to sleep. Just as the 
shadow was veering from the spot where he lay, 
the playful voice of his cousin, Flora, awoke him. 
She sat on the gnarled root a moment while he 
stretched and yawned himself into walking order 
and then they went on together. “What is the 
matter?” said he to himself ; “ Flora is not given to 
reverie, yet to-day she scarcely hears what I say ; 
I will play a trick on her, so I will.” He bade her 
look at the handsome figure of a horseman who 
) was stirring up the dust in the road at a fine rate, 
, and slipping his hand in her basket he felt to find 
something worthy abstraction. He drew hastily 
out a little packet rolled in a handkerchief and 
threw it behind him in the road. The thin, sheer 
folds of the cambric fell apart and when Gerald 
Vere came by, the time-stained parchment that 
had given old Mrs. Ferret such a paroxysm of joy 
? lay like an old wrapping paper on the roadside, 
, but it caught the lawyer’s eye and he dismounted 
to look at it farther. His quick eye saw its drift 
and putting it safely in his bosom, he bided the 
time when he should know more about it, and 
hurried on. 
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It was with a cry of fear and a fit of weeping 
that touched the heart of the wicked little rogue, 
that Flora discovered the losgof the deed which to 
her ardent mind seemed the instrument that would 
elevate her to her proper station. She had built 
cloud-palaces that now seemed all rifted and scat- 
tered through the sky. A strong woman’s heart had 
she to dare the heat of the noon so long, yet retraced 
her steps and again and again searched the green 
mound under the oak tree where they had stopped. 

That night there came a messenger from the 
lodge, saying that Miss Flora Vere was very ill, 
and Aunty must come and nurse her. 

“Tell her from me,” said Gerald, who heard the 
tidings with pain, “that I have a valuable paper 
belonging to her in my care, and as soon as she is 
sufficiently recovered I should like to speak with 
her about it.” 

For weeks she lay in a darkened room, some- 
times in a wild delirium, sometimes in a death- 
like sleep. Strange visions haunted her; the 
father whose lineaments she had never known, 
and the mother who died when she was so young, 
came to her and blest her with their love. The 
old, white-haired grandfather came and, as of 
old, pressed her to his breast, in all the fond and 
doting affection of a foolish, old man, who repent- 
ed him of past resentments, and loved her not only 
for her own sweet sake but for her mother’s also, 
Oft she lay with a seraphic smile playing upon her 
lip, and if disturbed, would frown and weep, 
yet throwing her arms round the nurse’s neck, beg 
pardon for her frowardness, saying she would 
forgive her when she knew she had broken her 
communion with the loved and lost. 

But again her pulses beat healthfully ; again she 
took her lowly place among the relatives, who, if 
their conduct toward her could not be called harsh- 
ness, were certainly far from kind. The coldness 
and reproach that common pity had excluded from 
her sick chamber assailed her weak nerves, yet she 
seemed to have taken a new path ; she faltered in 
no duty; she gave softest answers to every rude 
speech ; with the angelic sweetness of a rapt spirit 
she went through every trial, It was while she 
thus learned to “ suffer and be strong,” Aunty re- 
minded her of Gerald’s commission, and his fre- 
quently expressed desire to see her. “ Tell him I 
look forward to our meeting with a pleasure un- 
mixed with selfish motives,” was her answer to the 
good old woman, and she named an early day. 
Indeed she did anticipate and joyfully welcome his 
coming. She had often met her kinsman and heard 
him spoken of. The quick’ blocd had mantied 
her cheek when she had heard his name lightly 
taken, and his ‘admiration of the stately Caroline 
made the subject of their mirthfulness. She had 
often hoped that they might meet and become 
friends. Now she was to see him, and if he was 
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noble and chivalrous as she deemed him, how 
gladly would she claim his aid and protection. 

Squire Woodford showed no little astonishment 
when Mr. Vere was announced as a visitor to his 
house. “ The young fellow that Carry jilted so,” 
was his remark to his wife. “ What a witch 
that girl was!—always playing the deuce with the 
men’s hearts. I wonder what Vere wants. To 
sue us for damages, perhaps ; maybe to sue for Sue. 
Sue can flirt, if she is not as beautiful as her sis- 
ter,” and, evidently enjoying the thing as a joke, 
the Squire entered the parlor. 

Flora rose with a dignified air and presented 
Gerald as a relative. 

“Why, yes; you are both Veres, though I could 
not count up the precise relationship in an hour.” 

“ Our fathers were cousins,” calmly answered 
young Vere, “and you may well believe I feel no 
small interest in this last flower on our stem, and 
sorry enough to see her so pale and fragile. You 
must allow me to play physician, and we will try 
to bring back the roses she used to wear.” 

“ Well, what do you prescribe? Air and exercise, 
I hope. Iwas thinking myself she needed some- 
thing of the kind. Nathan would drive her out, I 
dare say.” 

Flora shuddered nervously at the idea of being 
driven out by the wild fellow, and Gerald took ad- 
vantage of the Squire’s proposal! to say : 

“Tf you will consent, Flora, I will say with 
your uncle, air and exercise ; and, if you farther 
consent, I will bring my pony chaise to take you 
out. It isa sober, old-fashioned affair, but very 
comfortable, and we will go on some sequestered 
road where nobody will laugh. Say, shall I 
come ?” 

“Oh, yes! do.” 

“here wasa good doctor spoiled when you 
were bred a lawyer,” interposed the Squire. “Is 
it always your practice to consult your patients ?” 
and after some more jocose remarks he went up 
stairs to tell his wife Carry was a fool to miss so 
good a chance, and to praise his new acquaintance 
immoderately. 

Gerald seated himself by Flora and conversed 
with her some time. He was delighted with her 
intelligent and regular manner of thought and the 
generous impulses which seemed to move her. 

«| shali not talk about our little business affair 
to-day. I do not think you are strong enough to 
bear excitement. Be assured your interests are in 
faithful hands. You will see me to-morrow.” 


These were Gerald’s departing words and he 
went away witii her pale image in his heart. 

Next day he tied the strings of her little straw 
hat, and seated her in the cosy old chaise. They 
took a shaded path, and went up hill and down 
dale in a dreamy, sober sort of pace, while he 
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drew on memory and imagination for what might 
keep her interest awake. 

“ How’ sweet is life! ” said she, as if she felt it 
in the deepest recesses of her heart. 

He answered sadly, “ Yes, I think so now, but 
once I longed to die.” 

“That was before you knew me—you must 
never wish so again.” 

“ Never,” promised he, and he pressed her downy 
hand to bis lip. Then he told her the unhappy 
story of his first love, and tears of pity stood in 
her eyes. T'ears, and for that folly! The remem- 
brance of its dark shadow faded, and his youth's 
unscathed joyousness came to him again, and with 
wit and humor he chased away tears and brought 
back smiles. 

“ Gerald !”’ 

“ Well, dearest !” 

“T have something to say to you. My uncle 
is very much involved. I fear that in prosecuting 
this suit against him other creditors would come 
and he would be ruined past hope. I prefer to let 
it all go; I know myself better than I did a year 
ago; and I do not think I need wealth. I prefer 
to live on as I have lived—though 'ife has grown 
brighter to me of late—in the consciousness of 
acting kindly and considerately toward him. 
What do you say?” 

“It was just what I intended to propose when 
the question should again arise ; but you need no 
longer remain here ; have I not a lowly home 
which you might bless? Ok, Flora! how every 
artless deed of yours endears you to my heart. 
Now that you make this renunciation, I can tell 
you how fervently and truly I love you, and beseech 
you not to disappoint my hopes. As long as I 
thought one selfish motive, or desire of triumph 
mingled with my love, I repressed its growth ; but 
now it is pure as the waters of Eden. Will you 
_ refuse it? 

The good people of Appleton were not so mnch 
surprised, after all, when Gerald took a fair, young 
bride to his ornamented home. 

“ She was not good enough for him,” they said, 
speaking of Caroline Woodford ; “she has ruined 
her husband by her extravagance, and besides, she 
has a tormenting temper that leaves him no peace.” 

But Flora is as good as she is beautiful,” was 
the answer; “has he not had the luck of a 
loss?” 

“ And they say,” continued the gossips, “ that 
Miss Flora gave up to her uncle a deed by which 
they would have claimed all the property he has 
left. The two put it into his hand on the wedding- 
day. If wealth brought as much trouble and con- 
tention to everybody as it has to the Woodfords, it 
would be the luckiest of losses ; but you ought to 
have seen the haughty madam dliap her hands and 


say— God bless you, Flora Vere.’ ” 
6 
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LAND OF THE FREE, GOOD NIGHT. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


‘Once more upon the waters—yet once more— 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider. Welcome be their roar 
And swift their guidance, wheresoe’er they lead ; 
Thongh the strained mast shall quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvass, fluttering, strew the gale. 
Yet I must on ; for I am as a weed 
Flung from the rock on ocean’s wave to sail.’’ 
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Yes—I must quit young Freedom’s shore 
And ride the savage deep once more, 
For this is fate’s decree ; 
No rest my weary footsteps find— 
A helmless bark before the wind ; 
Such is my destiny. 
Affliction bows me to her will, 
Adversity attends me still ; 
A pilgrim ead, I wend 
In search of health, in search of rest, 
By pain and sorrow sove oppressed, 
Unceasing till life’s end ! 
Dear land of Washington, farewell ! 
Oh! weak indeed were words to tell 
My spirit’s love for thee. 
I venerate thy noble race 
Who once for Freedom dared to face 
Proud Europe’s chivalry. 
And now, though cruel fate commands 
My steps to wander other lands, 
I yet will hold thee dear, 
And thy dear flag, I’ve sworn to save, 
Shall cheer me on the sullen wave 
As free its folds expand. 
Perchance my dust may not repose 
Where Ida’s towering pine wood grows ; 
Perhaps the wave may be 
82 
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My winding-sheet and place of rest, 

Where the storm-spirit rears his crest 
Tn awful majes:y ! 

But, if restored, the wind and main 

Shall bear me to thy shores again, 
Home of young Freedom’s birth ! 

My little, “lost one ’’ sleeps in thee, 


Where wave the wild flowers bright and free— 


Oh, that is hallowed earth ' 
And oft shall memory weeping tell 
Of vanished scenes I loved so well, 
And friends I see no more ; 
May the “ Great Spirit ’’ bless thy sons 
And raise thee future Washingtons, 
Should danger’s thunders roar ! 
Where’er my pilgrim feet shall be, 
On land or on the dark blue sea, 
Thy flag I'll venerate— 
(Baptized so oftin noble blood, 
{n Freedom’s cause, on field and flood,) 
Thy patriots good and great ! 
Farewell !—the vessel spreads her sail, 
Swan-like, before the freshening gale 
That sweeps the sparkling bay ; 
The lessening shore recedes from sight, 
Land of the free, a last “ good night! ’’ 
The sea heaves dim and gray ! 
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BY MISS MARTHA RUSSEL. 


Ir was the hour of recess at Mr. Denbigh’s school, 
and groups of merry children were pursuing their 
sports on the green play-ground West of the school- 
house. The shouts of laughter and the echoing 
voices of the children occasionally drowned the 
music of the bob-o-links in the meadows. The 
old brown mocking-bird, that had for so many 
years made her nest on the branches of the maple 
that grew in the corner of the yard, raised her 
wings, distended her throat and poured forth the 
most uproarious melodies, as if out of sheer envy. 
Suddenly the attention of two or three of the 
elder boys was drawn to some object beyond the 
palings. Their fixed attitude awakened the curi- 
osity of the others; and presently the whole 
school was gathered at the barrier, and all eyes, 
blue, black, hazle and gray, full of wondering cu- 
riosity, were fixed on two objects coming up the 
street, which to the children appeared rather 
nondescript. At length another of their compan- 
ions, a bright-eyed boy, came bounding into their 
midst. A dozen voices and as many hands directed 
his attention to the object of their curiosity. Throw- 
ing his cap on the ground and shading his eyes 
with his hand, he looked earnestly up the street. 

“ Why, it isa map,” he said decidedly, “ but 
what a queer dress. And see how he walks with 
one side up and the other down, and, I declare, he 

( is leading a little girl.” 

« A man!” shouted his companions, “ whoever 
saw a man in petticoats!” 

“May-be it’s a Turk,” suggested a little girl. 

“ Who has sat cross-legged so long that he has 
forgot how to walk.” 

“That's it, Nannie; that’s it!” said Arthur 
Earle, laughing. 

Broadbrook, where Mr. Denbigh’s school was 
located, was an inland town, and the shining tar- 
paulin, worn in that peculiar manner which char- 
acterises the thorough-bred sailor—the blue round- 
about, from which streamed a gay silk handkerchief, 
retained there by some magic unknown to a lands- 
man—the broad, falling shirt collar and loosely 
knotted black eravat—the full trowsers, of white 
canvass, and even the white stockings and the pol- 
ished pumps, with their enormous bows of black 
ribbon ; all these things were novelties to the 
children, and it was not strange that they gazed at 


To their delight he approached Mr. Denbigh’s 
gate, passed through, and rolled deliberately up 
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the gravel walk that led to the hall door. In an 
instant their bright faces were pressed against the 
palings that divided the play-ground from the 
lawn. Their occasional titters and merry remarks 
on the strangers greatly embarrassed Jack Mayo’s 
little girl, who shrank behind her father, and 
seemed anxious to hide from the curious eyes that 
were peeping at her. They saw him assist her up 
the steps and burst into a loud laugh as they heard 
him say to her, encouragingly— 

“There, Mate, darling, our cruise is ended. 
Now if we can find the master and give him this 
bit of an order from old Capt. Grosvenor we will 
have you and your traps stowed away in no time. 
Oh, never mind the young fry,” he continued, see- 
ing her embarrassment, “ they are as harmless as 
a shoal of porpoises, and quite as silly, I dare say ; 
though I don’t believe they know what a perpoise 
is.” 
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He requested to see Mr. Denbigh, and was 
ushered into the room where the schoolmaster and 
his wife were sitting. The children soon made 
their appearance on the lawn, and some of the 
older boys even ventured into the hall. The kind- “ 
hearted Mr. Denbigh was a shrewd judge of men ; 
and the frank, hearty manner of Jack Mayo was 
a sure passport to his favor. Jack handed him a 
note, and, declining to be seated, stood watching 
his countenance while he perused it. 
“ So you wish to place your little girl under our 
care,” said Mr. Denbigh, when he had read the 
note. 
“ Aye, aye, yourhonor. There is no one left to 
look after her, when I’m afloat, but my old mother, 
and she is worn out and unfit for service. I made 
bold to ask my old captain’s advice, and he has 
sent me to you.” 
“Poor child! Her mother is dead then,” said 
Mrs. Denbigh, instinctively drawing near the child 
and removing the misshapen, old straw bonnet, 
through the rents of which protruded several locks 
of sun-burned hair. 
“ You may well say that, ma’am,” Jack replied, 
passing one hand over the unkempt locks of his 
child, and brushing the other across his misty eyes ; | 
“ you may well say that. While she lived, the 5 
child’s rigging was neat and trim as a Baltimore | 
clipper’s, and her hair didn’t look as it does now ; 
since she died every thing has gone to the leeward 
with Mate. My’ old mother is awkward as a 
marine, and I’m no hand at such matters myself. 
83 





6 honest Jack Mayo with inquisitive attention. 
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If it was a boy I could get along some how ; but I 


) don’t know how to take care of a gal. Besides 


the child’s mother said she must be sent to school. 
If you, ma’am, will take her into your care, rig 
her out properly, and be a kind of mother to her, 
Jack Mayo has silver enough to pay the bill, and 
his hammock will swing the easier for it. Here is 
wherewith to pay the bills,” he continued, placing 
a canvass bag, filled with specie, in the lady’s 
hand. 

Mrs. Denbigh readily promised to do what he 
asked for his child, whom she had, succeeded in 
winning to her side on the sofa, where she sat 
swinging her feet, twisting and pulling a checked 
handkerchief, evidently the gift of her grand-mother, 
and stealing occasional glances from under the 
long, dark eye-lashes that shaded the sun-burned 
cheek. While Jack was arranging with her hus- 
band, Mrs. Denbigh, seeking to amuse the bashful 
child, opened a casket which contained, among 
other things, a few rare shells. The child’s eyes 
flashed with sudden excitement, and a smile of 
heart-felt pleasure broke over her brown face, 
making her really beautiful. Perhaps in their pol- 
ished surfaces her fancy saw the face of her dead 
mother, and her happy home in that sunny, south- 
ern isle, where she had passed the first years of 
her young life, and of which she dreamed so often. 
There was a magic in those shells. Her awkward 
embarrassment disappecred. As she pressed them 
to her lips and eyes, and talked of her mother, 
and her early home, Mrs. Denbigh felt that she 
was a creature to be loved and caressed. 

“ What's your name, my child?” she asked, 
taking one of her little san-burned hands in hers. 

“ Mate Mayo. Father calls me Mate darling ; 
but mother and Claude used to call me petite 
Lisette.” 

“ But what is your real name ?” 

The child cast a puzzled look, first at the lady 
and then at her father. Jack was seemingly oc- 
cupied with Mr. Denbigh, who was counting the 
pile of specie before them ; but his great blue eyes 
turned to his child with a mingled expression of 
anxiety and affection. He understood her per- 
plexity and replied— 

“ Aye, madam, we tacked the old woman’s 
name to her mother’s and called her Mary Louisa. 
I sometimes take a reef in it and call her Mate.” 

At last the arrangements were all completed. 
The child was to remain with Mr. Denbigh the 
ensuing two vears. Jack was ready to depart, but 
he still lingered. As if fearful of losing him, the 
child climbed to her accustomed place on his knees, 
twined her fingers in the folds of his cravat, and 
looked up in his face s6 wistfully, that the bluff 
sailor involuntarily pressed her closer to his heart 
and bent over her to conceal his tears. At length 
he gently unwound her fingers from their hold, led 
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her to Mrs. Denbigh, and whispering “ God bless 
you, darling !” departed. 

The school-bell rang and the children hastened 
to their places in the school-room. Mr. Denbigh, 
wishing to set his new pupil at ease with her fu- 
ture companions, led her in, and, after introducing 
her to two or three little girls, gave her a seat 
with them. Then he brought a collection of 
engravings to occupy her attention and told her she 
must be very quiet. 

Many a furtive glance was directed toward that 
part of the room where she sat. She was dressed 
rather’ queerly, and her luxuriant head of sun- 
burned, uncombed hair heightened the comical 
effect of her dress. ‘The children seemed to find 
her appearance very amusing. Once or twice the 
teacher frowned sternly as a low burst of sup- 
pressed merriment was heard from the side occapied 
by the oldest boys, or as smiles of disdain were 
seen on the faces of some of the embryo belles. 

But our little Mate was unconscious of all this. 
She did not observe the contemptuous glances ex- 
changed between Gustayus Pierpoint and his sister 
Helen, nor the ridiculous caricature he drew on 
his slate, to which he had affixed the soubriquet 
of “'Tow-Headed Mate,” to the ill-suppressed 
merriment of those who sat near him, and which 
was soon transferred from slate to slate around the 
room. No—the child was busy with her fancy. 
A beautiful engraving of a tropical scene lay before 
her. There were the cocoanut, the palm and the 
orange trees—and there were the little bamboo 
huts, and the low roofed, vine-covered dwelling of 
the planter. At the sight ef these well-known 
objects, a rich gleam of delight had kindled on her 
face, and gradually changed to an earnest look of 
expectation, as she put back her shaggy hair, and, 
with head slightly turned and lips half parted, sat 
as if listening for some well-known voice or sound. 

When she did at length look up from her dream 
of home and happiness, and became conscious of 
the feelings that worked around her, the quick 
blood flushed her cheek with a hue, even darker 
than usual, and leaning over the desk, she tvept as 
only a forlorn and friendless child can weep. 

Had she looked up then, she might have seen 
and felt the sympathy that glowed on several 
of the bright faces around her. Mr. Denbigh’s 


_ eye and voice soon made the school perfectly quiet. 


But when it closed at night, none of the children 
approached little Mate. They all seemed to yield 
to the influence of ridicule, and she was tacitly 
outlawed. Some of the older girls, who had 
caught the tone of their would-be fashionable 
mothers, angrily wondered that Mr. Denbigh had 
admitted such a creature into the school. 

“ How she looks! How shockingiy vulgar she 
is!” they said ; “ and that horrid old sailor is her 
father!” 
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The children at Broadbrook thought of sailors 
much as they thought of Hottentots. Others has- 
tened home to describe the new scholar to their 
parents. 

Little Bertha Earle did not stop, as usual, on the 
old bridge, to watch the blue-winged dragon-fly 
darting over the water, or to listen to her brother 
Arthur, as he pointed out the several kinds of fish 
that occasionally moved out from the deep shadow 
of the shelving bank. Swinging her sun-bonnet 
by one string, she bounded up the steps and on into 
the sitting-room. ‘Tossing the bonnet on a chair, 
and throwing herself on the lounge, she exclaimed, 

“Oh, mother! we had a new scholar to-day. 
The man that came with her had on pantaloons 
that were as wide as the bottom of your apron ; 
and she is the queerest looking creature you ever 
saw ; her head looks just like a chestnut burr.” 

“ Take care, take care, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Earle, smiling and pointing to the sunbonnet that 
had fallen to the floor. “There is more than one 
queer girl in the world, and more than one head 
that looks like a chestnut-burr, as you will discover 
by looking in the glass.” 

Bertha danced up to the mirror, and while she 
smoothed her rich, brown hair, her sweet voice 
flowed on like the music of a Summer brook, as 
she gave an animated description of Jack Mayo 
and little Mate. “ Aye, mother dear,” she con- 
tinued, sitting down at her mother’s feet and 
looking up in her face, “but her head does look 
just like a great chestnut-burr.” 

“ Chestnut-burr, yourself,” shouted Arthur, bound- 
ing into the room and scattering a shower of rose- 
leaves over Bertha’s neck and shoulders—no, not 
‘like a chestnut-burr, for she looks just like Uncle 
John’s shaggy dog. Gustavus has named her 
Tow Head. He says he will quiz her out of school. 
I wish you could have seen his picture of her. 
Oh, we shall have capital fun!” 

“ Arthur! Arthur!” said Mrs. Earle, reprov- 
ingly. 

* Now you needn’t look so grave, mother. If you 
could only see how she looks in that funny frock 
that hangs round her just like a bag, and with her 
frowzy hair, that seems as if it never heard of a 
comb, you would laugh too. She looks round the 
room with her great, dark eyes, just as my squirrel 
does round his cage. I don’t believe she will 
come to school long, for they are all against her. 
But how now, buttercup,” he continued, turning 
to his sister, “‘ what has come over you?” 

Bertha’s hands were crossed on her mother’s 
knee and she sat looking up in her face with a 
very grave expression in her sunny eyes, which 
from its rarity might well draw her brother's 
attention. 

“T am afraid mother thinks we have done 


wrong,” she said in a tone much lower than usual. 
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“That little girl felt very bad to-day when we 
laughed at her. You know how she cried. Are 
you displeased with us, mother? You think we 
did wrong, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Earle replied, “Iam not only displeased, 
but disappointed and grieved to hear that my 
children could be so unjust and ungenerous as to 
insult a friendless little girl, because she is not 
dressed as well as themselves.” 

“ But, mother,” began both the children at 
once, “but, mother, we didn’t mean "+ But 
Mrs. Earle, wishing to check the habit of self- 
justification, interrupted them by inquiring more 
fully into the particulars respecting the new 
scholar. She was an excellent woman, in whom 
there were a clear mind and a true heart. Her 
kindness went forth like the sunshine and dew, 
to gladden others, especially the friendless and 
forlorn. 

There was a nook in her heart for Tow Headed 
Mate. She soon won the confidence of this wild 
little being, who, in the course of a few weeks, 
was regularly seated at her feet by the side of 
Bertha, her dark, bright eyes, now gleaming as 
Mrs. Earle talked of birds and flowers, or related 
some heroic deed of the revolution, and dimming 
with tears when she was led on to speak of her 
mother and the life she had lived in her island 
home. That “queer old frock” had disappeared. 
“ Grannie” no longer presided at her toilette and 
in Bertha’s eyes her personal appearance was en- 
tirely changed. 

A strange but very loveable creature was this 
little bird of the tropics. She soon made herself 
a nest in the hearts of the good Earles, and in 
their society her deep, impassioned nature found 
a healthy atmosphere. She soon became a very 
great favorite with Arthur and Bertha, though 
Arthar still maintained that her eyes were as bright 
and swift as his squirrel’s. 

Little Mate was highly gifted with: al! the 
power of a quick, intelligent m. She made 
rapid progress in her studies, and, of course, in 
the good graces of her teacher. No one knew 
how or when she learned her lessons. Her eyes 
were forever wandering from her book to the 
fields, or fixed on the cross limb of the old acacia 
that grew befor@ the window in front of her seat, 
watching the motions of an old robin as she ho- 
vered over her nest, or counting over and over 
again the four little, soft, black heads that inva- 
riably showed themselves whenever the mother 
bird returned from her short foraging expeditions. 
Even Bertha Earle was obliged to confess that 
Mate never seemed to see her book ten minutes 
at a time. Yet at the hour of recitation she was 
always ready. 

She was reserved and shy among her school- 
mates. The impressions of her first reception 
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were not readily effaced. She was “ Tow Head- 
ed Mate,” the child of that old sailor, and few ot 
them were very cordial to her. The Pierpoints, 
in particular, whose father was a wealthy manu- 
facturer, and who assumed a chief influence and 
importance among the children, omitted no op- 
portunity to treat her rudely and make her un- 
happy. Besides she was ignorant of the names 
and uses of many things around her, and the in- 
terest with which she watched the going on of 
life, ‘to her so new in many respects, and the 
eager curiosity with which she inquired about 
things, that were entirely familiar to the youngest 
child in the school, constantly drew upon her the 
ridicule of her thoughtless companions. She 
seldom jomed in their sports. Arthur and Bertha 
Earle, and a few others treated -her very kindly, 
but she generally shunned the play ground, not 
because she disliked play, but because she felt 
banished. Sometimes she would sit apart and 
watch the children’s sport with a look of loneliness 
that would soon draw Bertha to her side, though 
oftener she wandered away into the woodland 
pasture back of the school-house, or down to the 
river, where she would lie on the bank and watch 
the shadows of the passing clouds, or the fish that 
sported in the sunlit waters. 

Mr. Denbigh would have protected her from 
the rudeness with which she was so constantly 
assailed, but she never complained. Gustavus 
Pierpoint teased her incessantly, because, as he 
said, it was “such capital fun, and there was no 
one to make a fuss about it.” ‘This boy, in ad- 
dition to some other disagreable characteristics, 
had formed habits of meanness and cruelty. By 
means of his age, arrogance and family influence, 
he, at the head of two or three boys as rude and 
as bad as himself, had dominecred over the school 
children without much resistance until the be- 
ginning of the present term, when Arthur Earle 
entered the school. 

Arthur was an active, high-spirited boy, brim- 
ful of animal spirits. Bat he was too generous 
and too well directed by the influence of his ex- 
cellent mother to join in many of those sports 
which Gustavus and his associates called fun and 
frolic, and which generally had for their object the 
hunting and tormenting of the weak and defence- 
less. They ridiculed him and called him coward- 
ly, until he one day gave their “bully” a sound 
beating for cruelly tormenting the little hunch- 
backed boy of his mother’s washwoman. 

To most of the scholars it was suprising that 
Mate outstripped them in their studies, and none 
was so chafed and annoyed by it as Helen Pier- 
point. She insisted that Mr. Denbigh was partial 
to Mate, and with others tried all means to lessen 
her in his estimation, and not entirely without 
success, for Mate generally submitted to their ill 
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usage without complaint. Therefore Helen en- 
couraged her rude brother, and told him he was 
the “funniest fellow in the world,’ one morning, 
when he whispered to her to “ prepare for fun, for 
Tow Head would catch it.” The night previous 
he and Tom Bristow, having returned to the 
school-room on some pretence, found Mate’s desk 
unlocked, and taking from it her neat copy-book, 
they drew rude pictures of ships and fishes on the 
blank pages. ‘Then putting it back, they locked 
the desk with an old key of Tom’s that happened 
to fit the lock ; thus intending to make it appear 
to Mr. Denbigh that no one could have opened 
the desk but Mate herself. 

Mr. Denbigh was indeed sorely displeased to 
find her book thus disfigured. When he called 
Mate to his desk and pointed to the disfigured 
pages, she would have declared her innocence, but 
he sternly bade her beware, told her the key 
of the desk had been in her own possession, and 
pointed to her name, evidently in her own hand- 
writing, beneath some of the pictures. The poor 
child was silent. A sense of wrong and feelings 
of indignation kept back the gathering tears, 
though every tone and syllable of that severe re- 
primand went to her heart. At noon, she did 
not go to the dining-room as usual, but slipped out 
and fled to the grove by the river, like a stricken 
deer. When she could no longer hear the shouts 
of the children in the play-ground, she threw her- 
self down in the shade of an old beech and wept. 
At length, exhausted, she fell into an uneasy 
slumber, broken at first by convulsive sobs. These 
ceased at last, and then a smile was on her parted 
lips, which showed the working of a happy dream, 
in which she was at her old home, playing with 
her brother Claude, while the dark eyes of her 
mother were bent on them fondly. 

As she lay thus, Gustavus Pierpoint and Tom 
Bristow came hurrying along the foot-path. They 
had nearly passed her, when Tom discerned her 
and exclaimed, 

“ By George, Gustavus, if here aint Tow Head ! 

And been a crying, too. Well, aint she a real 
stnffy one?” 
* “Stuffy enough. But if Arthur Earle had been 
at school to-day he would have suspected our trick. 
He knows about your key, and he would have 
done something to bring us out. He is just mean 
enough. His mother makes as much fuss over 
Tow Head, as if she were queen Victoria. Come, 
let us give her a crown, Tom. It will be capital 
fun,” and running to the hedge, he gathered a 
quantity of burrs and flung them violently among 
the short, thick curls, which, thanks to Mrs. Den- 
bigh’s care, now covered Mate’s head. 

She awoke and sprang up with a scream, and 
in the next moment Gustavus lay stretched on the 


_ ground, cowering and writhing beneath the flash- 
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ing eye of Arthur Earle. Arthur's sudden ap- 
pearance sartled Tom Bristow at first, and he 
turned to flee. Then he would have gone to the 
assistance of his companion. But he again 
shrank back, and Arthur, taking Mate’s hand, 
and casting at them a glance of indignation, went 
toward the school-house. 

The bell had rung and the children were in 
their places. A suppressed laugh went round the 
room when he entered and led her up to the 
teacher's desk. But the room grew hushed and 
still as he related what had just occurred, repeated 
the conversation to which he had listened, and 
made known to Mr. Denbigh how constantly 
Mate was ill treated by Gustavus and others. All 
understood what was meant by the “ trick,’ and, 
on some inquiry, the teacher became assured of 
the whole truth. What a movement of feelings 
there was around the school-room! But when 
Mr. Denbigh laid his hand on Mate’s head, con- 
fessed that he had acted hastily and called her his 
good, noble-hearted little girl, she leaned her face 
on Arthur’s shoulder and wept—she was so 
happy. 

She lost her curls, for the burrs were so matted 
in her thick hair that Mrs. Denbigh was obliged to 
shave it off; but she gained friends and a better 
footing among her school-mates. Gustavus and 
Tom were expelled from the school, and Mrs. Pier- 
point withdrew Helen from it in great anger. At 
the end of two years, Jack Mayo took away Mate. 
He said “a very great lady,a friend of his captain’s 
wife, had promised to take care of her.” 
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Eight years passed ; and those same eight years, 
which have not failed to leave their iron traces on 
human hearts and brows, have separated and scat- 
tered on the ways of life the company of children 
we saw in the school-room and on the play-ground 
at Broadbrook. ‘The Pierpoints are still in the 
place. Helen is now a handsome, haughty-looking 
young lady of nineteen. She assumes to be the 
belle of the town. Gustavus is a vulgar, over- 
bearing, dissolute young man ; a source of anxie 
to his father and the pet of his mother, who speaks 
of his reckless extravagance, coarse passions and 
rude manners, as so many evidences of extraordi- 
nary smartness and spirit. Mrs. Pierpoint is more 
assuming and resolutely genteel than ever. She 
has a cousin, whose husband, a brawling politician, 
has succeeded in gaining the situation of under 
clerk in one of the departments at Washington. 
This circumstance has sensibly affected the tones of 
her voice, as her visitors do not fail to observe, 
when she talks to them of “ my cousin, Mr. Sec- 
retary Emmons.” 
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Mr. Denbigh has left the place, and Tow-Headed 
Mate is forgotten by all save the Earle family. 
Bertha Earle is a naive, graceful girl; not very 
beautiful, but rich in that ever cheerful goodness 
which is so much better than beauty. Mrs. Earle’s 
heart, just now, is unusually alive with good and 
happy feelings ; for Arthur, who has succeeded in 
his course of study, even beyond her expectations, 
has just been admitted to the bar under the most 
encouraging and flattering circumstances. He has 
studied in Philadelphia under the eye of his uncle, 
and has just written to say that, in a few days, he 
shall be at home, and that he will be accompanied 
by a friend, a naval lieutenant. 

Of late, Arthur has become an object of great 
interest to Mrs. Pierpoint and her daughter ; and, 
for more than a week, they too have been thinking 
with busy fancies, that in a few days he will be at 
home, accompanied by that Lieutenant Mayo, ot 
whom he has written so much to his family. For 
a month or two Lieutenant Mayo has been in 
Washington, and Mrs. Pierpoint, having inquired 
particularly of her great cousin, was fully per- 
suaded that it was quite important to her and her 
family to beconse acquainted with him. 

“He is indeed a very proper person,” writes 
Mrs. Secretary Emmons; “he is the eleve of com- 
modore 8. His mother was a Spanish lady of 
rank, whose family was compelled to quit Spain 
during a revolution. They came to Cuba, but 
were unfortunate and became very destitute. She, 
being left alone, married unfortunately ; but through 
her, her children inherit immense wealth, to which 
Commodore S. has succeeded in establishing their 
claims. His father and mother are both dead. 
Tell Helen to look her best when he comes, for he 
is worth attending to.” 

This account of the lieutenant was in the main 
correct ; though Mrs. Secretary certainly had not 
his mother’s authority for saying her marriage had 
been unfortunate. Mrs. Pierpoint and Helen were 
now very busy with plans and anticipations. It 
was settled that, immediately on the stranger’s ar- 
rival, they would give a very select party. “ And 
how very fortunate it is Judge Mercer’s nieces, the 
Misses Edgecome, will be in town,” said Helen. 

Arthur and his friend arrived and were im- 
mediately the theme of all tongues. ‘The ladies, 
young and old, discussed their personal appearance, 
some giving the palm to one, and some to another. 
The blue eyes, the glossy brown hair and broad 
open brow of Arthur Earle contrasted finely with 
the black eyes and finely chiselled, though some- 
what haughty features of the dark-haired South- 


erner. Miss Helen gave her vote in favor of the 
latter. “His smile was so fascinating,” she 


observed to her mother. ‘ He was so Byronic, so 
corsair-like ; he had so much of that indescribable 
something which immediately distinguishes the 
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nataral-born gentleman from the vulgar herd, that 
no one could help being interested in him.” 

“ Yes,” replied mamma ; “ but do not entirely 
forget Arthur Earle. He will have a fine fortene, 
and, they say, he is going to be a very distin- 
guished man. You are not sure of what may 
happen ; therefore do not overlook him.” 

Helen practised nautical songs; she felt a sud- 
den interest in conchology. She talked of naval 
battles, corsairs and the Flying Dutchman ; quoted 
from Byron and Falconer ; took to reading Coop- 
er’s Red Rover; and talked eloquently of ships, 
comparing them to doves, clouds and winged 
thoughts, ete. 

Lieutenant Mayo was a frequent visitor at the 
house of Mr. Pierpoint, where the mother was all 
suavity, and the father too much occupied with 
business to think of such things as daughters. On 
one occasion, when he was there with Arthur and 
Bertha, the conversation turned upon names. After 
a discussion of the old question. “ What's in a 
name?” during which Helen maintained that 
vulgar people always had vulgar names, they 
began to trace or guess the probable origin of their 
own family names. Helen turned to Lieutenant 
Mayo, and said, with one of her sweetest smiles, 

“Can you tell me why your name sounds so 
familiar to me? Iam sure I have heard it before, 
yet I cannot tell where. It should be an English 
name.” 

“J presume you met some person of the same 
name at the house of your cousin, Mrs. Secretary 
Emmons. One meets a great many foreigners at 
her house, especially English people,” observed 
Mrs. Pierpoint. 

“We once had a school-mate of that name,” 
said Bertha, “a little girl, Helen. Do you not 


Helen to her mother, when she returned after having 


visit here with the idea that he might he caught, 
she may as well set her heart at rest at once.” 

“Tf that is their plan it was not good policy to 
introduce him here,” replied the mother, laughing ; 
“at least, I judge so from the expression of his face 
this morning, as his glance rested alternately on 
you and her, while you were bending over the em- 
broidery yonder.” 

Helen’s interest in nautical*matters cooled some- 
what when the young men departed to their profes- 
sional ‘duties, though occasional “kind remem- 
brances,” forwarded through the medium of Arthur’s 
letters, and duly communicated by Bertha, kept it 
alive. She continued to amuse herself with shell- 
work, and her friends, when asked to play, by giv- 
ing them “A life on the ocean wave,” or something 
about sea and sailors. 

Early in the next Summer quite a sensation was 
created by the announcement of Arthur's marriage 
to the sister of Lieutenant Mayo, and the additional 
intelligence, that the happy couple, accompanied by 
the brother, were coming to spend a few weeks at 
Broadbrook. ‘The first evening after their arrival 
Mrs. Earle would spend with her children alone. 
Bat for the second evening a large party was in- 
vited. Many fair young faces were there, bright 
with the pleasure they felt in Arthur’s happiness, 
and with dreams of their own future, among whom 
Helen Pierpoint was most conspicuous, as well by 
the magnificence of her dress as by her personal 
attractions. But all had to yield the palm to the 
singular beauty of Arthur's young bride. They 
could not readily tell the mysterious charm that 
drew them to look at her again and again. Beau- 
tiful and graceful as she was, there was nothing in 
her face and form, or in her rich, creamy, but per- 
fectly taintless complexion that quite accounted for 
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not lessened. ‘“ We are by far the most striking 
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recollect her?” it. And then her rich brown hair had a visible : 
“What Tow-headed Mate? How can you $ tinge of paly gold that was in singular contrast 5 
remind us of that disgusting creature,” Helen ¢ with her long eyelashes which were brilliantly : 
replied ; “I had almost forgotten her and her hor- $ black. Yet whoever looked earnestly into those 4 
rid old father. It makes me nervous to think of ; large, dark eyes, watched their changeful expression % 
them. Surely her name was not like that of our $ and felt their intense, concentrated light, presently : 
friend. It was spelled and pronounced differently.” { began to understand the charm, while he felt it more x: 
The young men exchanged glances, and a sin- 3 strongly than ever. There were music and dane- & 
gular smile played on the young officer’s lip as he $ @ng, and it was perhaps the proudest and happiest i 
replied, moment of Helen Pierpoint’s life, when the young 2. 
“ My name is a very common one, Miss Helen. { lieutenant led her out as his partner in the first { i 
It is borne by many a brave bet rough-handed tar set of cotillions; and afterward, when she prome- | 
in both the English and American marines, whose naded the rooms leaning on his arm with the con- F 
claim to aristocracy is quite as geod as mine.” sciousness that half the eyes in the room were 4 
“ What a disageeable girl Bertha Earle is,” said $ fixed on them, the excitement of her vanity was b 


accompanied her visitors across the lawn on their de- 
parture. How could she speak of that low creature 
as our schoolmate, and in such connection too with 
Lieutenant Mayo. I know by his answer, that he 
felt it. She has no tact, no delicacy, and if she thinks 
to make an impression on him—if he was invited to 





couple in the room,” she thought, “ just made for 
each other.” She spoke of his sister, whose beau- 
ty and grace she praised without finding words 
sufficient to expressher admiration. “ She is such 
a love of a creature,” she said, “a perfect houri, 
so like my idea of a princess, and then. the ex- 
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alone with her brother Gustavus, who increased 
her embarrassment by saying loud enough to be 
overheard by Mrs. Earle, 

“And so 'Tow-Head was somebody after all. 
She has got to be a devilish fine girl and is rich 
too asa princess. “ Well, sis, your dish is upset 
this time.” 

An hour afterward, Helen threw herself on the 
sofa in her mother’s room, and with tears related 
the events.of the evening. At last she tried to 
console herself by saying, “ Well, after all, they 
are the children of that vulgar old sailor.” 

There is to be another wedding. Bertha is to 
become the wife of Claude Mayo. It is said that 
Mrs. Earle is going to Philadelphia to reside with 
her children ; and as the Earle house and grounds 
are for sale, this is probably true. 


pression of her face is so like yours. She does 
not seem to me like a stranger, but rather like a 
being I have seen before in some beautiful dream.” 

Mayo smiled mischievously, as he replied, “I 
suppose my sister is not altogether a stranger to 
you, Miss Helen. At least she tells me she has 
met you before. Mary,” he continued, turning to 
his sister, who stood with Arthur in the midst of 
a gay group, “ Mary, did you not tell me that you 
and Miss Pierpoint are old acquaintances?” 

One of the richest of gleaming smiles broke 
over the young bride’s face, as she answered, “ Yes, 
Claude, and I have some other old acquaintances 
here, who, I perceive, do not recognize me. Certainly 
Miss Pierpoint must remember Tow-Headed Mate.” 

Confusion, smiles and congratulations followed 
this announcement. Helen found herself standing 
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NesT.ep in smiles, thy waves, sweet lake, And clouds that shame the fresh snow flake, 
Scarce move they to the night-wind’s breath, And float, like music from the lip 
And rippling to the margin, break Of rosy youth, to love awake 
Crestless and still. With curl and wreath And circle round with winged grace 
And dream-like dimness purpling o’er The mountain top, their trysting place. 
Thy tranqui! dosom’s silver sheen, Tis sweet, ’tis sweet to glide along 
A gracefnl arch to either shore, At eve, delicious eve, among 
Soft blended with the shadowy green, Those dusky clustering isles that rise 
Hangs a light veil of filmy mist, Above the moonlight’s mirrored gleam, 
Fit drapery for the glassy bed Deep fringed as though the closed eyes 
Where rests the lily’s drooping head, Of supine loveliness ; it seems 
By amorous breezes gently kissed, A very paradise of dreams ; 
a And rocked in every tide that flows And heaven to float where shadows throng 
‘ With soothing lull to soft repose. To quaff the night’s enchanted beam. 
The lily sleeps, and sleeping all, Submissive to the tremulous song 
The curtained lake, the winding shore Affection breathes ; to feel it thrill 
Which echoes but the night bird’s call ; Responsive to the bosom’s swell, 
Or now, perchance, the sullen roar And echoed from the leafy shore, 
And splash of far off waterfall. Where gem-like dew-drops twinkling glisten 
How its deep, distant ramblings ring, In sweeter accents than before ; 
The breathing of some mighty thing ! The floweret rears its head to listen : 
Yon highlands too, that seem to creep If aught of earth be happiness, 
‘Along the darkened brow of even ; This is the exstacy of bliss, 
And pale stars in their beauty sleep, : I’ve loved thee long, sweet lake ; and yet 
‘ The glorious jewelry of heaven. Though wonder-seekers pass thee by, 
Oh! whata place for love! Here dwells And the cold strangers soon forget 
Enshrined the very soul of love ; E’en that thon art, full many a sigh 
With every odorous gale there swells Of hope and fond regret shall press 
A whispered murmur from yon grove From this full heart, while life shall last ; 
That woos its shadow in the lake And grateful memories shall bless, 
: And sighs love’s plaintive language. See, In the dull record of the past, 
How o’er the level waters trip The fate that brought me to the shore 2 
The joyous moonbeams lovingly ; Of thy still beauty, lone Danmore. & 
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LEILA’S SONG. 


BY MISS EVELYN C. 


WINCHESTER. 


“ A tale—just one that memory keeps— 


Forgotten music, till some chance 


Vibrate the chord whereon it sleeps.”— The Improvisatrice. 


Tne fairest in that festal hall, 
She moved—a thing of light! 

’Mid many a glittering coronal 
Of diamonds flashing bright— 

A snowy, half oped bud, was all 
The gem she wore that night! 


Yet proudly fair young Leila stood 
Amid the dazzling throng— 

Queen of the lute !—whose joyous mood 
Gushed forth in mellow song. 

But they marvelled, that her fancy should 
Thus choose a tale of wrong. 


sONG. 
“My beautiful—my own love! 
Thy voice is in my ear, 
I dream of thee alone, love, 
Alas, thou art not here ; 
On my lips, thy thrilling kiss, 
Still is melting with the sigh, 
Breathing sadly ’mid thy bliss— 
“Adieu, my love—I fly!” 


‘*My futher’s ire hath cooled, love, 
He marks my fading cheek, 
And my filtering step and voice, love, 
Though his proud heart will not speak ; 
Then fly, love, to our sunny isle! 
Thy drooping dove is lone, 
I'll watch our beaming star, the while— 
My beautiful! my own 


‘* There's a fairy bower of roses 
Away—o’er the sunny sea! 

And there; when the dew uncloses 
The young buds, dreamily 

And soft ; ’mid music gushing 
From sparkling fountains clear, 

A half-veiled cheek is blushing, 
For a well-known step is neur. 


“ Peri !—a flower I bring thee— 
The bul-bul * loves it best, 
Would that the song I sing thee, 
Might pierce thy rose-veiled breast. 
My fond heart’s wildest vision 
Of love, is thine—all thine— 
This bright isle, my Elysian, 
If, Peri! thou wert mine! 


| 


“* A soft low voice is stealing 

Like music, from that bower ; 
Each long-forgotten feeling 

Wakes strangely, ‘neath its power; 
Traitor! I know thy story! 

Away, in thine own isle, 
Dark eyes of midnight glory 

Grow dim for thee, the while. 


“Think not my heart is breaking, 
For pride hath hushed its spe'l, 

It scorns thee, while ’t is aching— 
Thou false one! Fare thee well! 

Each fair young flower is sleeping 
’Mid its silent incense-prayer, 

Save the dewy night-star, keeping ft 
{ts tearful virgils there. 


* Ye sentinels of Heaven ! 

That guard its sapphire walla, 
An angel’s wing this even 

Hath flown from out your halls! 
His missioned trust fulfilling, 

With strength from Him above, 
That lone one’s heart is thrilling 

With purest, holiest love! ” 


Her song had ceased—its last soft sigh, 
Had melted on the air, 

But Leila, with a flashing eye, 
Like Pythoness, stood there! 

A‘dark-browed cavalier strode by— 
Alberti’s prinvely heir! 


They little deemed, the faithless knight 
Of Leila’s burning song, 

Was lingering in those halls of light, 
The proudest of the throng! 

His dark cheek blanched—and well it might, 
As the music swept along. 
* * x & * + x * 

Pure star of love! How brightly beams 
Thy light, though years have fled ; 

But holier now, the heaven-bright gleams 
Those watchful eyes have read ; 


Two soala have met—whose chasiened dreams, 


Thy deathless light hath shed ! 


* “The nightingales warbled their enchanting notes, and 
rent the thin veils of the rose-bud and the rose.”—Jami. 

“The sorrowful Nyctanthes, which opens, with its 

ES odors, at twilight.”—Sir W. Jones 
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DEATH UNDER THE LAW. 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY AN EXECUTION. 


BY JOHN 


IN MAN. 





Tuts day, in the heart of our city, a human being 
has been put todeath. Not suddenly, not in the 
hurry and heat of strife, not with anger, not 
for personal revenge, but deliberately, even sorrow- 
fully, and by the hands of other men who, so far 
from being influenced by any vindictive feeling 
against their passive victim, would rather have 
made some personal sacrifice that he might live if 
justice had not exacted his death. The scene, as 
we can imagine it, has been awful, terrible. A 
man—-one of those wondrous creatures “ made in 
the image of God”—in the maturity of health and 
vigor, with all his capacities for action and en- 
joyment unimpaired by disease or age, with all his 
sensibilities to the blessing of existence unblunted 
—is brought forth from the seclusion and silence 
of the prison cell that has been his home for many 
days, to breathe the free air of Heaven, to look 
upon the clear blue sky above him, to feel the 
warm, invigorating touch of the blessed sunshine, 
for a few brief minutes, and for the last time. 
There is nothing around him to stir up his blood, 
to give him the temporary courage or recklessness 
of excitement; all is calm, saddening, solemn ; he 
is brought face to face with a dreadful and a fatal 
danger, but it has no form with which he can grap- 
ple, in the struggle with which, however vain, he 
may gather heat for his chilled blood and stir up 
his fainting spirit ; helpless, powerless, he remains 
passive in the hands of grave, compassionate men, 
whose very gravity and compassion are to him the 
evidence of an inevitable doom which it is their’s 
to inflict, his alone to suffer. In the little company 
by which he is surrounded, though there are no 
deadly weapons in their hands though their move- 
ments are quiet and even gentle, he sees the congre- 
gated power of thousands and tens of thousands, 
bearing with a silent but crushing force upon him, the 
single, unresisting victim. The unseen, intangible, 
inscrutable might of that tremendous agent which 
we call law is arrayed against him ; his heart feels 
it though his eyes seek for it in vain ; and the pur- 
pose »of its exercise is his present, speedy death. 
He gazes with the intense earnestness of despair 
upon the face of one and another and another of 
those silent ministers, and in every face he reads 
pity, but help or rescue in not one. His doom is 
written and must be faifilled. 
Society has condemned this man to die and it 
has put its decree inexecution. The life given by 
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the Almighty it has takenaway. This is an awful 
function which society is called on to perform. It 
ought to be assumed with strict justice—with per- 
fect equity. ‘“ The criminal had transgressed a 
just, a wholesome and indispensable law ; he had 
been amply warned that his transgression of that 
law would be visited with the punishment of 
death.” Are we sure of that? Has the warning 
indeed been ample? It is very true that the law 
is recorded on the pages of the statute book, and 
that a vast and expensive and imposing machinery 
has been arranged to make it impressively known. 
There are courts for the trial of offenders, with 
prosecuting officers to labor for conviction, and jurors 
to pronounce a righteous verdict ; and behind them 
in the distance looms the dim but terrible shadow 
of the gallows. But all this is not enough; it is 
useless, and worse than useless, if crime has been 
suffered many times to go unpunished; if the 
working of the machinery has been frequently 
made of none effect, no matter by what cause. 

Now can we say, before the cold dead body of 
this man whom we have just put to death, that he, 
in his ignorance, with his limited range of under- 
standing, had not a right to suppose that the law 
which we bring up against him was a mere dead 
letter, or at least that he would have no great diffi- 
culty in escaping its award—that the warning, 
in defiance of which we say he has committed 
crime, was a mere sound without force or mean- 
ing? If he was able to read, he had often seen in 
the newspapers—and if he could not read he 
doubtless heard, in his gossip with friends or com- 
panions, at the market-place or the tavern—ac- 
counts of men transgressing that law, putting at 
defiance that warning, and, though brought to trial 
with all due formality, going forth from the court- 
room at last unharmed ; nay, sometimes welcomed 
with rejoicing shouts and other demonstrations of 
popular delight, as though they had been cham- 
pions of some noble cause, the right of which had 
triumphed over tyranny or fraud. He had heard, 
no doubt, of the murder of a watchman by a young 
profligate and ruffian—a murder deliberate, un- 
provoked, committed with the deadliest coolness of 
malignity—and how this young assassin finally, 
by the aid of astute and persevering counsel, suc- 
ceeded in baftling the pursuit of law, which in vain 
demanded the forfeit of his life. 


He had heard, we may well suppose, how in a 
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neighboring city the throat of a beautiful but aban- 

doned woman was cut in the dead of nigl:t, as she 
{ lay asleep by the side of her paramour—cut by 
? that same paramour, who, whatever her misdeeds, 
should have been the last to turn his hand against 
her—and how the murderer was acquitted on the 
idlest of all imaginable pretexts. We can scarcely 
doubt that he had knowledge of the murder 
committed in an adjoining state, the murder 
of a young and lovely, though perhaps imprudent 
and possibly unfaithful wife, by the husband who 
had vowed to take her “for better for worse,” to 
cherish and protect her so long as they both should 
live ; and he could not well be ignorant of the fact 
that the murdering husband also was acquitted, 
was set free unharmed, no victim to the outraged 
law, no example of the solemn warning. And in 
a state more distant a great crime was committed 
—the cool assassination of an unarmed, sleeping 
man, by three assailants who made their way into 
his bed-chamber and shot him through the head so 
that he died after some days of agony—and the 
perpetrators of this crime, being arrested and 
brought for examination before a tribunal appointed 
to administer the law, were not merely suffered 


Au, girls, what right have you to read your cousin’s 
love-letter?. We will not accuse you of breaking 
a seal, for that, besides being very unlady-like and 
improper, is a felony by law, and might subject you 
to the hazard of a residence in the Penitentiary, 
which would be a shocking thing for such “ curled 
darlings” as yourselves. You have found it some- 
where, or come into possession of it by accident 
rather than by dishonesty or guile, after it had been 
opened and read by its lawful owner ; but it is a 
very improper thing you are doing, nevertheless, 
and any true friend and adviser of either of you 
would be sadly grieved to see what you are about, 
and how keenly you enjoy the sport. Better drink 
your tea before it grows cold, even though the ar- 
tist has forgotten to give you any milk and sugar 
with it. 

By the way, the English language wants a better 
word than curiosity to signify the attribute of mind 
specially indicated in this picture. Curiosity isa 
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to escape, but actually pronounced guiltless—with 
the blood of their victim almost yet red upon their 
hands ; the counsel who appeared to defend them 
not only palliated—nay, he did not palliate, he 
justified—the deed, but pronounced them worthy 
of all praise and honor, and called upon the people 
to follow their example. And the people, when 
the award of the tribunal was pronounced, that 
these men had not violated the law, the people set 
up a great shout of gladness, and the murderers 
became the heroes of a vopular ovation ! 

Can we suppose that the man whom we have 
put to death had no knowledge of these things? 
These and many others, like unto them in princi- 
ple and in effect?) And can we say that, with 
knowledge of these things, he had such warning as 
removed from him all claim to excuse for believing 
that his crime also would not be punished? No ques 
tion is raised here whether it is right or expedient, 
or neither, to take life in punishment of crime. The 
only question is whether society does justice to crim- 
inals and to itself when it awards the penalty of 
crime with such capricious inconsistency. It is a 
great,a solemn question—and should not go without 
an answer. 
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noble, useful, indispensable quality ; it lies at the 
foundation of all knowledge because it is the great 
power that impels to the attainment of knowledge. 
In childhood it co-operates with the propensity to 
imitate, and both are so active in their agency that, 
except in sleep, there is scarcely a moment when 
they are not busy. One urges the dawning mind 
to make itself acquainted with the properties of 
things—the other induces the attempt to perform 
what surrounding persons are seento do. Curi- 
osity makes the little one wish to handle every 
object that meets its eye—imitation guides its at- 
tempts to speak. The two together are for a 
time almost exclusively the impulses to action. 

Curiosity, therefore, is a most important and 
valuable quality ; and we want another word to 
signify that aimless and unreasonable craving to 
know what ought not to be known which so many 
poets have satirized, and of which the artist has 
given an illustration in the picture. 
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THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


Rec.intn@ in the cooling shade, 

By spreading elms and lindens made, 
A pleasing rapture o'er me stole, 
Which freed awhile my shackled soul, 
Until [ could communion hold 

With nature, as man held of old, 

Ere he the things of heavenly birth 
Exchanged for grosser things of earth, 
Which made his senses dal! and dim, 
Till nature was shut out from him. 


The birds whose warbling filled the grove, 
The flowers beneath, the clouds above, 
The streain that rippled at my feet, 

The browzing herd, the wild-deer fleet, 
The insect tribe on glittering wing, 

Each plant, each tree, each breathing thing, 
A music made so soft, so clear, 

As seldom falls on mortal’s ear. 

I felt the voice was nature's own, 

Such music nature breathes alone, 

And this its burthen seemed to be— 
“Return, return, return to me. 


‘Oh! man, my last, my fav’ rite child, 
Thou on whose birth creation smiled ! 
And I, of mine own offspring proud, 
Thee with my richest gifts endowed, 
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While Heaven immortal life bestowed, 
And powers well worthy of a God, 
Ah! wo is me that thou shouldst fall, 
Thou unly of my children ail, 

Thou only couldst ungrateful be— 
Return, my erring child, to me. 


“Bright was the path for thee I spread, 
To endless happiness it led ; 

A pathway strewn with ev’ry good, 

Nor sin, nor sorrow might intrude. 

But thou hast left my simple way, 
Through error’s devious paths to stray ; 
The paths of darkness, doubt and fear. 
Ah! hear me while thou still may’st hear, 
Still would I thy protector b:, 

Return, my erring child, to me.”’ 


The sun the salt wave sank below 

The sky with stars began to glow, 

The rising moon has silvered o'er, 

The scene the sun kad lit before, 

And all the voices of the night, 

From shadowy dell and moon-lit height, 
Took up the chorus I had heard, 

From tree, and flower, and stream, and bird, 
And borne upon the zepbyrs free, 
“Retarn,”’ it said, “return to me.”’ 
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THE FORSAKEN. 





BY MISS ANNA BLACKWELL. 


Weanrtty, wearily lag the hours, 
Wearily, wearily journeys the sun, 
And wearily open and fold the flowers, 

Weatily all to the lonely one. 


Through the chamber lattice breathing 
Odorously, the evening-wind, 

With the braided sunbeams wreathing, 
Lifts the fleckered window-blind. 


From the forest solemn, 
Where by briary bank, 
Fringed with moss and grasses lank, 
The river's shadowed waters flow 
’Mid sylvan arch and column, 
Marmurs music sad and low. 
Day by day I sit and listen 
For his footstep on the leaves ; 
How wearily the sunboams glisten 
On the yellow harvest sheaves 
Gathered on the hillside yonder ! 
Listening still, I vainly ponder 
What may cause his long delay ; 
And while I gaze and while I sigh 
Fades to eve the weary day 
From the clear unpitying sky. 


How fair the day When love awakes 
And with his glance the morning makes ; 
How fair the night whose deepest shade 
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The veiling of love's glance hath made ; 
How fair'the starry dreams that keep 
Bright vigil through love’s happy sleep! 


Night's myriad watchers, all alight, 
Gleam through the dewy skies ; 

If for some loved one night by night. 

Ve waited, woald ye shine so bright ? 

Would heavier dews not dim your sight, 
Oh calm, untroubled eyes ? 


The days and nights move slowly on ; 
The heart hath swifter paces ; 

And shadows fall when love is gone, 
On all life’s pleasant places ! 


Sorrow ! rosy love's twin-brother ! 
Turn thy pallid brow aside ; 
Awhile oh mate thee with another, 
Nor in the radiant footsteps glide ! 
In the wide earth, on the sea, 
And through the sky above, 
Are there not paths enongh for thee, 
That thus thou walk’st with love? 


Wearily, wearily lag the hours, 
Wearily, wearily journeys the sun, 
And wearily open and fold the flowers, 

Wearily ail to the lonely one, 
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POETRY BY J. BRADSHAW WALKER. 
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MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Where the brave can only find delight, 

Gliding away through the stormy night ; 

When dolphins play in the moonbeams clear, 
Or morning wakes from an eastern tear ; 

Still lightly we sweep o’er the snow-white foam, 
For the ocean ’s a gallant sailor’s home. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Where the loud winds solemn concert. hold, 
O’er waves that are dyed like liquid gold ; 
I love to sail with a dauntless crew, 

Come war or peace, to my country true ; 
Above or below, like a tar to roam, 

For the ocean’s a gallant seaman’s home. 
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CROSS PURPOSES. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Mr. Franx Stone and Mr. Sapp together have 
given us here an exceedingly pretty picture ; and 
we should like not a little to read the pretty story 
which Fanny Forrester or Isabel Jocelyn, Mrs. 
Embury or Mrs. Osgood, would weave out of such 
materials as it suggests to a creative fancy. The 
two young men seem to be brothers—sons appa- 
rently of some well-to-do farmer. Both the girls are 
handsome enough to justify any young fellow for 
being in love with either of them; and though 
the artist hasegiven the advantage of position to 
her in whose face the dog looks up so wistfully, 
we are not quite satisfied that both the swains are 
excusable for giving their thoughts and eyes so ex- 
clusively to her; the younger of the two—and 
the best looking also, for that matter—he who 
stands leaning against the door—would do no dis- 
credit to his taste and judgment by bestowing his 
attention upon the fair damsel who watches him 
through her fingers with such loving sorrowfulness. 
Poor girl! that young heart of hers ought not to 
know the aching of an uurequitted affection ; time 
enough these twenty years for her guileless bosom 
to be the dwelling place of a betrayed hope. 

The puzzle of the picture is that same pretty girl 
to whom the artist, as we have said, has given the 
advantage of position. She mayor may not be 
the sister of the other ; there is no particular resem- 
blance between them to indicate the affirmative, no 
particular dissimilarity to suggest the negative of 
the proposition. The expression of her face is in- 
nocent and lovely, yet she seems buried in a reve- 
rie which has more than a touch of sadness in it. 
Why is she sorrowful? What is it that perplexes 
the current of her thoughts?) We do not know 
what her own sex may think or know or say about 
it, with their keen and quick perception of what 
passes in the minds of women, but we venture to 
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say that no man—none under fifty at least—will 
accuse her of a coquettish disposition, or imagine 
the detection of a lurking triumph in the profound- 
ness of her abstraction ; if the young men are both 
her lovers we hazard the assertion that she takes 
no pride or pleasure in their rivalry. Why then is 
she so silent and thoughtful? Why does she not, 
as all women can, make straight-forward work 
with her two aspirants, or at least with one of 
them, by giving him whom she does not favor dis- 
tinctly to understand that, if he values her and 
réspects himself, he will bestow his affections else- 
where? We can imagine but two solutions of the 
mystery. Either she cares not for either, having 
her heart already filled with maidenly regard for 
some other swain, or, being as yet fancy-free, she 
has no decided preference for either, albeit liking 
both so well that she might soon come to love one 
of them if she could only make up her mind which 
one to love. 

We are fain to leave the choice between these 
conjectures to the sympathetic imagination of the 
reader. 

P. S. We hav@ taken counsel of a lady friend, 
who laughs our “mystery” to scorn, and says 
that the story of the picture is as plain as A B C. 
According to her, the two couples are two pairs of 
avowed and recognized lovers, and each pair has 
had a love quarrel on its own account. The 
youth leaning against the door is pouting at his 
mistress, who is grieved rather than offended, and 
who anxiously studies his face for some token of re- 
conciliation ; and, per contra, the damsel of the other 
pair is nursing a little displeasure against her 
swain, which he is trying to appease. This may 
be the right reading ; though it strikes us that the 
careléss attitude of the lover does not square with 
it exactly. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted :—A Chapter on Marriages.—Scraps from Aunt Patty’s Writing- 
desk.—Tie Idiot Boy.—Portrait of Summctfield.—Seedlings of Last Valentine-—The Print Colorer’s 
Lament.—The Prayer of a Thirsty Heart—Love —Hope.—T he Storm-spirit.—Bring a Wreath.—Love’s 
Challenge.—To Lora.—Some other articles received that could not pe examined in season for this notice. 
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